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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE 


AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE 


Hon. Simeon Stronc, Esa. LL. D. 


To the Editor of the Panofilist. 


Sir, 


It seems highly proper that some traits in the character of so val- 
uable a member of society as was the late Hon. Judge Strong should 
be noticed and preserved in your valuable publication. For this 


purpose the following brief memoir is furnished. 


Tue Hon. Simeon STRONG was 
born at Northampton in 1735. 
His parents were virtuous and 
respectable, and he was descend- 
ed from one of the first settlers 
of that town. When he was sev- 
en or eight years old, his father 
removed toAmherst. From his 
early youth the subject of this 
memoir was distinguished by the 
sobriety and decency of his man- 
ners, and by a reflecting and sa- 
gacious mind. At a proper age, 
he had the advantage of a liberal 
and public education in Yale Col- 
lege, where he was graduated in 
1756, and was esteemed one of 
the first scholars of his time. 
At the expiration of his collegi- 
ate term, a premium, instituted 
by the great Berkely, and usually 
called the Dean’s bounty, was 
adjudged to him, by which he 
was enabled to spend a fifth year 
at that seat of learning. He early 
commenced the study of theolo- 
gy, which was his favorite sci- 
ence through life, and in which 
Vou. 1V. New Series. 
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he was a great proficient. Inthe 
knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage he was tolerably versed; 
but of the original of the New 
Testament he was a_ perfect 
master. 

Soon after he left College, Mr. 
Surong commenced a preacher of 
the Gospel, and continued a can- 
didate for the ministry for several 
years. His public performances 
were so judicious and edifying, 
that he had several invitations to 
settle in the work of the ministry: 
but being afflicted with pulmo- 
nary complaints, which at times 
alarmed him, he declined all such 
invitations, and turned his atten- 
tion to other pursuits. 

He commenced the study of 
law under the instruction of the 
late eminent Col. Worthington 
of Springfield, and was sworn an 
attorney in 1761. Assoonas the 
rules of the court would permit, 
he was called to the degree of 
barrister. Having early acquir- 
ed an established reputation as a 
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lawyer, he was employed in al- 
most every cause of importance, 
which occurred in the county of 
Hampshire during the course of 
his practice; and he often attend- 
ed the courts in the counties of 
Worcester and Berkshire with 
similar reputation and success, 
He had a quick apprehension 
and a retentive memory, and by 
persevering industry attained a 
profound knowledge of the law. 

To the court his behavior was 
uniformly respectful, and to the 
members of the bar courteous 
and unassuming. He was ever 
ready to advise and assist his 
younger brethren, who placed 
unlimited confidence in _ his 
friendship and rectitude, and re- 
garded him with as much vener- 
ation as they owed to the judges 
on the bench. 

In the management of causes, 
he had a perfect command of his 
temper, and cautiously avoided 
any unnecessary sugg estion, that 
would tend to irritate his oppo- 
nent, or wound the feelings of 
the adverse party or the witness- 
es, No person ever complained 
that Mr. Strong endeavored to 
obtain an unfair advantage; and 
yet his sagacity was an effectual 
guard to his clients against the 
arts and stratagems of others 
who might be less scrupulous. 

As a public speaker, he hada 
happy faculty of exhibiting a 
clear view of the subject, and his 
Janguage was plain and pure, 
without any attempt at labored 
ornaments. He spoke with fa- 
cility, and in a mild and persua- 
sive manner. His reasoning was 
forcible, and his arguments well 
arranged. When the circum- 
stances of the case permitted, 
and there was no danger of giv- 
ing offence, he sometimes enliy- 
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ened his audience, and arrested 
their whole attention, by the 
most delicate strokes of wit and 
humor; but on these occasions 
he never transgressed the strict- 
est rules of decorum, nor suffer. 
ed the gravity of his own coun. 
tenance to be discomposed. His 
wit, softened by benevolence 
and tempered with discretion, 
wounded no adversary and lost 
no friend. 

The opinion generally enter- 
tained by his fellow-citizens of 
his uprightness and his other 
good qualities gave him as much 
influence with a jury as any man 
ought to possess; but this influ- 
ence was well merited, and never 
abused. His principles of integ- 
rity were founded on the broad 
and solid basis of religion; and 
confidence was therefore wisely 
and safely reposed in him. _In- 
deed, the character of Mr. Strong, 
while at the bar, may be consid- 
ered as an excellent model for 
the imitation of those who aspire 
after eminence in the same pro- 
fession. 

He was a man of singular 
modesty. Instead of claiming 
any honor which belonged to 
others, he often transferred to 
them the credit which belonged 
to himself. Though he never 
sought any public office, he was 
several years a very useful mem- 
ber of the General Court, both in 
the Senate and the House of Reps 
resentatives. 

In the year 1800, he was ap- 
pointed one of the Justices of 
the Supreme Judicial Court, in 
which office he continued till his 
death. On the bench his deport- 
ment was the same as at the bar. 
Always dignified in ey ery em- 
ployment, he had no occasion for 
affected reserve, or assumed dig” 
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nity. Asa judge, having no sin- 
ister purposes to accomplish, 
nor any partial affections to grat- 
ify, his sole object was to pro- 
mote justice. He attended pa- 
tiently to the business brodght 
before him, and investigated 
truth with unwearied assiduity. 

The University of Cambridge 
conferred on him the degree ‘of 
Doctor of Laws in the year 1805. 

His private conduct was en- 
saging and exemplary, and his 
domestic character unexception- 
able. He early made a _ public 
profession of religion, and his 
subsequent life corresponded 
with this profession. His relig- 
ious opinions were truly evan- 
gelical. He never ventured to 
carry his speculations beyond 
what is written. He was ever 
opposed to ostentation in rclig- 
ion, and frequently observed, 
that, as the Spirit of God came 
with a still small voice, a place of 
retirement from the world was a 
situation most favorable to re- 
ceive and cherish the benign in- 
fluence. 

He was punctual and exact in 
the private devotional exercises 
of the family and the closet, and 
seldom passed a day without 
reading and meditating upon 
some portion of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. He steadily adhered to 
the rules, which, from a deliber- 
ate consideration of their import- 
ance, he had formed for himself; 
at the same time, he wished to 
avoid observation, and the affec- 
tation of being singular. His 
real humility was visible in all 
the duties and events of life. 

He entertained a profound ven- 
eration for the Holy Sabbath, and 
was a constant and a devout at- 
tendant upon the public worship 
of God, unless prevented by bod- 


ily indisposition; and his grave 
and serious deportment appear- 
ed to have great influence upon 
the whole assembly. 

He was uncommonly affable 
and instructive in conversation, 
and remarkable for hospitality; 
tender and compassionate to the 
poor and distressed, and ready to 
relieve them. 

Judge Strong was a lover of 
good men of every class, and par- 
ticularly of the clergy, whom he 
was accustomed to treat with pe- 
culiar marks of respect, and to 
esteem highly for their work’s 
sake: and some of them derived 
great advantages from his pious 
anc instructive conversation. He 
was seldom heard to make any 
severe remarks upon the char- 
acter or performances of minis- 
ters; but was disposed to cover 
their imperfections with the 
mantle of love, and to put the 
most favorable construction. up- 
on their words and actions. 

He bore his last sickness, 
which was most distressing, with 
manly and Christian patience 
and fortitude, desirous of life, 
and yet resigned to death. He 
died in the full possession of his 
reason, Dec. 14, 1805, inthe 70th 
year of hisage. Just before he 
expired, he said, that as he had 
long been a professor of the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ, he hoped 
to die in the fullest belief of that 
religion; and that his only hope 
was through the atonement of 
the Savior. 

This death of a very good and 
great man ought deeply to im- 
press the minds of the living 
with the necessity of being inter- 
ested in the benefits of the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ, and with 
the value oi that religion, which 
is equally an ornament in life, 2 
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support in death, and an earnest 
of immortal glory. 

The judicious reader will 
doubtless be of the opinion, that 
the subject of the preceding 
notice is justly to be ranked 
among the worthies, whose use- 
ful attainments and disinterested 
virtue, will long shed a lustre on 


the page of our history. Happy 
the man, he will exclaim, who 
devotes a long and prosperous 
life to the service of God, and 
the good of mankind. Happy 
the people, who have the wisdom 
to choose such men to be their 
rulers. 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


No. XIII. 


Tae second source of the evi- 
dence, which in the last lecture 
I proposed to adduce in support 
of the Mosaic deluge, is, Zhe 
state of mankind as tt is unfolded 
by history. 

The account, which Moses has 
given us concerning this subject, 
is, that the whole human race, 
except one family, were destroy- 
ed; and that all the present in- 
habitants of the earth sprang 
from Noah, the parent of this 
family. It is my design to evince 
the probability of this account 
by several considerations. To 
avoid extending my observations 
to an unreasonable length, it will 
be necessary to select a few out 
of the many facts, which might 
fairly be brought to bear on this 
subject. ‘The settlement of the 
world, the progress of its popula- 
tion, the numbers of mankind at 
given periods, their religion, arts, 
knowledge, and customs, must, 
according to this story, have 
spread progressively from the 
place, where Noah established 
himself after the flood, as froma 
centre, towards the extremities 
of the globe. 


That the history of the Scrip- 
tures is exactly conformed fo this 
scheme every one, who héars:me, 
perfectly well knows. To ex- 
amine how far profane history 
accords with it, is our immediate 
business. 

The place, where Noah fixed 
himself after the deluge, is by 
Sir Wm. Jones supposed to be 
the province of Hiran, the an- 
cient Persia Profier. I think 
this more accordant with proba- 
bility, than the opinions of Shuck- 
ford, Bryant, and others. At the 
same time it ought to be observ- 
ed, that the differences of authors 
in this respect, are of little im- 
portance to the principal ques- 
tion. 

The five great nations of Asia 
are the Chinese, (including the 
Japanese, Coreans, Tonguinese, 
and the inhaitants of Cochin Chi- 
na,) the Hindoos, the Tatars, 
the Persians, and the Arabians; 
to whom perhaps may be added 
the Malayans. Concerning all 
these nations except the Chinese, 
and perhaps the Afa/ayans, Sit 
Wm. Jones has, I think, made 
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clearly evident, that they sprang 


{yom one common stock. 

That the Hindoos originated 
from Persia is, I think, argued 
with the highest probability, 
‘rom the facts, that the Hindoo 
system of religion, and policy, 
renders it in the highest degree 
improbable, that any colonies 
should have migrated from Hin- 
doostan to Persia, and that in the 
Zendavesta, a very ancient Per- 
sian work, seven words out of 
ten were found by Sir Wm. 
Jones to be pure Shanscrit; the 
ancient language of Hindoostan. 
This agreement of language un- 
answerably proves, that the na- 
tions were originally one. 

The Hindoos also aknowledge 
Noah, whom they expressly de- 


clare to have been preserved 
from the deluge, and the mon- 
arch of the whole earth, as their 
own most ancient known prince, 
the author of their religion, laws, 
and policy. They are accustom- 
ed to give many names to the 
same person. Among those, 
which they have given to him, is 
his scriptural name, VuA. 

The principal Tatars declare 
themselves to have descended 
from Turk, or Turgoma, (or To- 
garma) the son of Japhet, the 
son of Noah, who was saved from 
the deluge in the ark on the 
mountain of Baris, or the ark. 
The other Tatars they say de- 
scended from Gog and Magogy 
called in the East, Gin or Tchin, 
and Megin or Matchin. | 


SONS OF JAPHET. 


According to the Persian According to the Tatar According te 
Historians. Historians. Moses. 
1 Gin, Tchin or Sin 1 Turk or Turgoma 1 Gomer. 
2 Seclab 2 Kars or Chars 2 Magog 
3 Manshui 3 Saclab 3 Madai 
4 Gomari or Camari 4 Russ 4 Javan 
5} Turk or Turgoma 5 Maninach 5 Tubal 
6 Khalai 6 Zivin 6 Meshech 
7 Khozar 7 Kamori 7 Tiras. 
8 Rus or Rouss 8 Tarikh 


9 Sussan or Soussam 
10 Ghaz 


il Taray or Tarage 


The additional number was 
probably taken, as in the case of 
Togarmah, from the grandsons 
of this patriarch. 

Every judicious person will 
see, that in these three lists there 
isa degree of harmony, which 
could not have been derived from 
chance, and that, if a reasonable 
allowance is made for the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the true 
»ronunclation of the Hebrew 


language, for the different modes 
of writing, and pronouncing, the 
same words among different na- 
tions, and the fluctuations of pro- 
nunciation during a long progress 
of years in the same nation, they 
must be supposed certainly te 
have been derived from one 
source. A single instance wili 
sufficiently illustrate the differ- 
ences of writing and pronounc- 
ing the same words, found in 
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different nations. The name 
Khosh-kos-rau was written by 
the Greeks Kueoc; and by us 


Cyrus, pronounced Sirus. 

The Arabians deduce their 
own origin from Joktan or Yok- 
tan, the son of Léer and grand- 
son of Shem; and from /shmael, 
the son of ‘Abraham. With re- 
gard to the Chinese, their history 
is so imperfectly known to us, 
that their origin cannot be traced 
with the same clearness, as that of 
the other nations, which I have 
mentioned. If we may rely 
on the little, which we have been 
taught concerning this subject, 
we cannot rationally hesitate to 
believe, that they had the same 
origin. They appear to be of 
Tatar extraction; and were not 
improbably a collection of colon- 
ists from that great nation, who 
planted themselves at an early 
period in the fertile regions of 
China. Here, having been re- 
duced under a single govern- 
ment, of the patriarchal form, 
they have increased their num- 
bers to the present immense 
population. There is nothing in 
the nature of the case to make 
these numbers seem extraordi- 
nary. The United States con- 
tain at present more than 7,000, 
000 of people, and double im less 
than 30 years. In 150 years at 
the same rate of increase they 
will amount to near 230,000,000. 
In 180 years their number would 
exceed the utmost estimate form- 
ed of the Chinese. 

The manners, the religion, and, 
if I mistake not, the language, of 


the ‘a/ayans persuade us to be-, 


lieve without a question, that 
they were derived originally from 
Hindoostan; being a mere expan- 
sion of the vast Gentoo colony, 
round the Bay of Bengal, over 


the farther peninsula. From the 
Matayans were derived almos, 
all the islanders in the Indian, 
and Pacific Ocean. © 

That Asia was freofiled before 
any other part of the world wij) 
not be questioned. 

Egypt is by the Scriptures 
called the land of Ham and of 
Misraim. It has the same names 
at the present time. The Ara. 
dians still call the city of Cairo, 
its metropolis, Mesr; the father 
of the Misraim; the word Mis. 
raim denoting only the children 
of Misr, or Mesr. 

The inhabitants on both sides 
of the 4rabian gulf, near its bor. 
ders, now call themselves Cusi- 
ites, or the children of Cush. 

All the ancient Europeans 
claimed Japhet as their father. 
To this may be referred the Lat- 
in proverb Jafieto vetustior, 
“more ancient than Japhet;” and 
the Audax Jafieti genus, “the ad: 
venturous race of Jafihets” 

The Celt@, one of the great 
nations of Europe, inhabiting at 
different periods almost the whole 
of its southern half, claim Gemer 
as their parent. The Welsh, 
one of the tribes of this nation, 
are said to style themsclves 
Gomerat, and their language 
Gomraeg, even at the present 
time. The progress of this ne 
tion from Asia Minor has been 
distinctly traced to the British 
islands through all the interven- 
ing countries. See Davis's Cel- 
tic Researches. 

The Zeu‘ones, by whom I1in- 
tend the whole German natio 
bad evidently*their origin from 
the same region. ’ 

The Scandinavians inform ¥3 
that Odin, their great legislato’: 
and the tribes which accompanl 
ed him, came from Scythia. 
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part of these people settled in 
Iceland, and another part, in 
Scotland. 

That the Sclavonians, the re- 
maining great nation of Europe, 
are of Scythian, or Tatarian, 
origin will, I suppose, not be 
doubted. 

As little will a rational enquir- 
er doubt, that the Aboriginal 
Americans came, chiefly at least, 
from the eastern shores of Asia. 

With this scheme, and with 
no other, accords the progress of 
population. Thisis plainly de- 
rived, as far as itis capable of 
being traced at all, from the 
same centre. 

The people of Persia, and its 
neighborhood, particularly in the 
rich Jands along the Tigris and 
Euphrates, were plainly numer 
ous, when the countries at a con- 
siderable distance were gener- 
ally very thinly inhabited, or 
were mere deserts. Hgyft was, 
however, an exception to this re- 
mark, as was also Palestine. 

The first monarch, who reign- 
ed over all China, was Kublai 
Chan who reigned 1333 years 
before Christ. Zroy was found- 
ed by the fourth predecessor of 
Priam. This city and kingdom 
was, however, older than any of 
the Grecian states; as well as far 
more populous, and powerful. 
For ten years it resisted the at- 
tacks of 38 Grecian tribes: yet 
the Trojan kingdom was found- 
ed by the sixth predecessor of 
Priam; and could not have existed 
much more than 200 years. The 
Grecian states were probably all 
ola later date. None of Homer’s 
heroes have a genealogy beyond 
4sixth ascent. The time of the 
settlement of Egufit we know 
almost exactly. 


The kingdom of Argos, the 
first. in Greece, began in the 
year 1856 before Christ, 75 years 
after the Covenant made with 
Abraham, Gen. xii. But Chedor- 
laomer invaded Palestine, 1913 
years before Christ, 57 years 
earlier. Persia at this time was 
a powerful monarchy: for Ched- 
orlaomer led with him into the 
field three tributary kings, to- 
gether with their armies. At 
this time, also, Egypt was a pow- 
erful kingdom: and several mon- 
archies had been long before es- 
tablished in Palestine. 

Athens began to be settled by 
Cecrofis, an Egyptian, 300 years 
later; or 1556 before Christ. 
Thebes was settled by Cadmus 
66 years later still; or ten years 
after the birth of Moses. 

Six years after this the first 
ship, or sea vessel, ever seen in 
Greece, was brought from Egypt 
by Danaus. 

The first iron, found in Greece, 
was discovered by the burning 
of a forest, 1406 years before 
Christ. For many centuries af- 
ter this the Greeks were mere 
savages; and had very few towns, 
or villages. 

Pelasgus, who settled in Greece 
1556 years before Christ was be- 
heved by the 4drcadians to have 
been the first man: so ignorant 
were the Greciuns at this time, 
and for a long period afterwards. 
( Pausanias. ) 

Pelasgus taught the Greeks to 


build houses; to make clothes of 


skins; and to eat beech nuts. 
Before this they lived in caves, 


and forests, and ate roots and 


herbs. These houses were what 
we should call mud huts; being 
made of clay. Three hundred 
and seventy vears before this 
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time there were considerable 
cities in Palestine. Bread and 
wine were brought to éraham 
by Melchizedec. Money was 
weighed as the price of the field 
of Macfelah; and seems to have 
been formed into coin, or cur- 
rent pieces of money; for we 
are told, that the 400 shekels, 
paid by 4braham for this field, 
were “current money with the 
merchant.” 

From this declaration it is fur- 
ther evident, that the business of 
merchandize had become exten- 
sively pursued at this period: so 
far, that men, under the fitle of 
merchants, not only were known 
as a class of mankind, but also 
had raised their employment to 
such comsequence, as to regulate 
the standard and value of money. 
At this time Jta/y was almost, or 
entirely, uninhabited: mankind 
not having spread so far; although 
it was distant but a few miles 
from Greece, across the /driatic 
Sea. It was then settled by Ge- 
notrus,withacolony from Greece; 
and was called from him Qeno- 
tria. 

Money was first made of gold 
and silver, in Greece, at Argos; 
$94 years before Christ; one 
thousand and twenty seven years 
after the time. in which we find 
it used by 4braham. 

Macedon was settied $24 years 
before Christ: and Rome was 
founded 753. 

The Romans built their first 
shipjn the year before Chirist 250. 

The first library in Rowe was 
formed of books, brought fiom 
Macedonia, im the year 167 bLe- 
fore Christ. 

Britain was first beard of by 
the Romans 52 years before 


Christ. Then the —- ot 


selana -; , on a 
that island, and of al! the western 


countries of Europe, were say. 
ages. 

The first settlement of all the 
islands inthe Mediterranean j; 
capable of being traced in histo. 
ry to its beginning; and that, long 
alter the deluge. 

The northern and western parts 
of Africa, though peopled some. 
what earlier than Europe, were 
settled in the same manner, an¢ 
by people equally ignorant an¢ 
savage. For some time after the 
date of the first accounts cop. 
cerning this country the inhabi- 
tants lived in caves, holes, an¢ 
forests, in a manner, not a little 
resembling that of wild beasts. 
The number of mankind, long 
after this date, was in almost all 
parts oi these countries extreme- 
ly small. It ought to be obser. 
ved here, that the whole populs- 
tion will be very erroneously es- 
timated by the numbers in thei 
armies. All men, then, became 
soldiers, whenever their country 
was involved in war: as do the 
Aboriginal Americans at the pres- 
ent time. 

The knowledge, arts, and in- 
jrrovements, of nations are in the 
same manner traced to the same 
centre. Whenever a colony m!: 
crated in considerable numbers, 
with a re gular design of form- 
ing a distant settlement, and ul- 
der inteliigent and well inform: 
ed leaders, they carried with 
them the aptediiuvian arts, scl 
ences, and policy. | Wherevel 
they straggled away in disorde!, 

and without any fixed desigt; 
particulariv, whenever they se)” 
ar ated fimally, and suddenly, fro 

le parent stock; both inclination 
na necessity soon made thea 
hunters and savages. In thi 
manner the whole of the hunting : 
Or savage state of society 
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introduced among mankind, 
throughout the world. With 
this scheme, the whole state 
of arts, and knowledge, en- 
tirely accords. Lgyfit, Persia, 
and Hindoostan, were evidently, 
at very early periods, powerful 
empires; under the government 
of wise laws, and possessed of 
art, and science, which remarka- 
bly distinguished them from oth- 
er countries. Accordingly we 
find in them great cities; armies 
under regular descipline; civil 
officers through their various 
subordinations; and the several 
arts agricultural, mechanical, 
manufactural, and ornamental, 
which are necessary to the sup- 
port, comfort, defence, and pleas- 
ure, of man. 

The servant of -déraham pre- 
sented to Rebekah “jewels of sil- 
ver, and jewels of gold, and rai- 
ment.” 3 

When the children of Israel 
came out of Egypt, they were 
possessed of the several arts, 
necessary to form the tabernacle, 
together with all its appurtenan- 
ces; and the dress of the high 
priest, with its appendages; par- 
ucularly, the art of engraving 
letters upon gems, and, among 
them, upon the Giamond. 

The people in the northeast- 
ern corner of radia, according 
to the account of Jo4, who was a 
native of that country, and lived 
about 1700 years before Christ, 
had made similar improvements 
at that time. A part of these 
he describes in the following 
manner. “Surely there is a vein 
forthe silver, and a place for 
gold where they fine it. Iron is 
taken out of the earth; and brass 
is molten out of the stone. He 
(thatis man) setteth an end to 
‘darkness, and searcheth out all 

Vor. LV. New Series. 


perfection; the stones of dark- 
ness, ahd the shadow of death. 
As for the earth; out of it com- 
eth bread; and under itis turned 
up as it were fire:” (I presume, 
gems, described in this language, 
because of their lustre.) “The 
stones of it are the place of sap- 
phires, and it hath dust of gold.” 
_ Again; “Wisdom cannot be got 
for gold, neither shall silver be 
weighed for the price thereof. 
It cannot be valued with the gold 
of Ophir, with the precious onyx, 
or the sapphire. The gold and 
the chrystal cannot equal it, and 
the exchange of it shall not be for 
jewels of fine gold. No mention 
shall be made of coral, or of 
pearls: For the price of Wisdom 
is above rubies. The topaz of 
Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
neither shall it be valued with 
pure gold.” | 

Once more; he says of man, 
“Te putteth forth his hand upon 
the rock. He overturneth the 
mountains by the roots. He cut- 
teth out rivers among the rocks, 
and his eye seeth every precious 
thing. He bindeth the floods 
from overflowing, and the thing 
that is hid bringeth he forth to 
light.” 

From these passages it is evi- 
dent. that, (beside what is includ- 
ed inthe general expressions, 
“He setteth an end to darkness, 
and searcheth out all pertection;”’ 
“His eye seeth every precious 
thing,’’) menkind had at that age, 
in that country, acquired the 
knowledge of digging, and refin- 
ing, silver and gold, brass and 
iron; of forming canals, and stop- 
ping the progress of water by 
mounds; that they adorned their 
persons with gems, and pearls, 
and that they carried on a distant 
commercé, viz. with Z£¢thiopie. 
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and Ophir (or Sofala;) a country, 
distant from that of: 4/06 not less 
than 35 degrees of latitude, and 
on the course, actually pursued, 
not less, penny than 3000 Eng- 
lish miles. ow much more 
must have been known and done, 
by those, who knew and did these 
things, I leave to your consider- 
ation. 

With the account, which I 
have here given, compare the 
following facts. Silk was first 
brought from India into Europe 
274 years after the Christian era. 
It was first manufactured in £u- 
rofe in the year 551; and was 
first worn in £ngland in 1534. 

Glass seems to have been first 
discovered in 664. 

The arithmetical figures were 
brought into Europe in the year 
991 by the Saracens. 

In the year 1015, parents were 
in England forbidden by law to 
sell their children. 

. The musical notes were in- 
vented in 1070. 

In 1180 glass windows were 
first used in £ngland. 

Chimnies were unknown in 
that country in the year 1200. 

After the year 1233, houses in 
the great cities of England, 
France, and Germany, were 
thatched with straw. 

In 1298, splinters of wood 
were used instead of candles. 

In 1330, gold was first coined 
in Christendom. 

In 1336, two weavers came to 
England from Brabant; the first, 
that ever settled in Great Britain. 

In 1509, gardening was first in- 
troduced into England from the 
Netherlands. Until that time the 
English imported their hortuline 
vegetables from that country. 

In 1563, knives were first 
made in £ngland. 


These facts, which might ea. 
sily be swelled to a long list, suf. 
ficiently indicate the whole state 
of society at these several peri. 
ods; and prove indisputably, that 
knowledge and arts had their 
first seat in Asia, and that they 
spread gradually, but irregularly, 
throughout the several countries 
of £urope ; that this has taken place 
at no great distance of time; a 
periods, therefore, long since 
the deluge; and that the whole 
face.of human affairs is such, as 
comports only with the supposi- 
tion, that mankind began first to 
think, and to act, with intelli- 
gence and skill on the spot here 
assigned; as well as at the date, 
and in the circumstances. 

The Chronology of all nations, 
who have been in possession of 
a chronology, accords only with 
this scheme; and as nearly, as 
the imperfect state of chronolog- 
ical information can be supposed 
to permit. 

It is justly observed by How- 
ard, that the pretensions of an- 
cient nations to extreme antiqui- 
ty fall, because they are obliged 
to fill up their several epochs 
with fables of Gods, ruling on 
earth, instead of men. Other 
writers have with equal justice 
observed, that, where these peri- 
ods are not marked as the reigns 
of the Gods, they are filled up 
with the names of men, without 
any facts; and therefore are to 
to be regarded merely as matters 
of invention, and not as truth; 
not as facts, which have descend- 
ed from antiquity, but as devised, 
to gratify the wish of being be- 
lieved to be ancient: a thing, no 
less coveted by nations, than by 
families. This is eminently tru¢ 
concerning the accounts of Me 
nethe. 
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The Chaldean and Hindoo pre- 
tensions, of this nature, are plain- 
ly mere astronomical periods, 
formed by the multiplication of 
favorite cycles into “ae other; 
and have not a particle of evi- 
dence to support them, when 
considered as realities. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones has by a most ingen- 
jous and satisfactory investiga- 
tion proved, that the Hindoo 
chronology, when stripped of its 
astronomical and poetical em- 
bellishments, very nearly coin- 
cides with the Mosaic. From 
that of Josefhue it differs still 
less. 

The Chinese pretensions are 
not supported even by their own 
history. The Authors of the 
Kang-mo, or great annals of the 
Chinese Empire, fix the begin- 
ning of their authentic history, 
or chronology, within four cen- 
turies before Christ: and even 
these annals are shewn by ™. 
Sale and M. Deguignes, to be 
erroneous, and incapable of being 
relied upon. 

The golden age of various na- 
tions terminates at the date of 
the deluge. This indicates the 
reality of this extraordinary event, 
and proves its recency. 

Not a single nation carries its 
history, even by tradition, beyond 
that period. I speak of a history 
made up of facts; not the recital 
of mere names. No other cause, 
beside the deluge, tan be assign- 
ed for this sudden and universal 
termination of the history of 
mankind; especially when the 
traditions of many nations reach 
back to this date. 

Moses, in the 10th chapter of 
Genesis, has given us an account 
of the descendants of Woah, by 
whom he says the nations were 
Uivided in the earth after the 


floods Tt is a fact, which in an 
investigation of this subject 
ought never to be forgotten, that 
all the subsequent scriptural wri- 
ters adopt the account of Moses, 
exactly, in their direct recitals, 
and in their allusions to the his- 
tory of the Gentiles, whether 
historical or prophetical. That 
no one of these writers should 
have ever found himself under 
any necessity of varying at all 
from this account of Moses, but 
that every one of them should 
have been able to make his own 
account of nations, tribes and 
cities, of lakes, rivers, and moun- 
tains, provinces, countries, and 
empires, without even a seeming 
difficulty, exactly accordant with 
the narrative of Moses, is a proof 
of its truth, which, it may be 
boldly said, can never be shaken. 
The very people, whom he 
mentions 1500 years before 
Christ, are found under the very 
same names by the prophet Jer- 
emiah, 900 years afterwards. The 
very Baéel, which began to be 
built 2247 years before Christ, 
furnished an army, which des- 
troyed Jerusalem, 588 years on- 
ly before the Christian era. In 
the first of these periods we find 
Ashur, the son of Shem, building 
Mineveh, and laying the founda- 
tion of an empire. The mon- 
arch of this empire, 721 years 
before the birth of the Savior, 
conquered the kingdom of Jerae/; 
and carried the inhabitants cap- 
tive into the same country, stil! 
bearing the same name. 

Aram was the father of the 
Syrians. The countries, which 
they inhabited, were in the time 
of Jeremiah called Aram Nahara- 
im; Syria of the rivers, or Meso- 
fotamia: Aram Minni, or Arme- 
nia: and Aram, or Syria Proper. 
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‘Thus also Elam, or the E/am- 
ites, the. Medes, the Idumeans, 


the Arabians, the Cushites, the - 


Phenicians, e Egyptians, the 
Greeks, the Wenethdants of Ophir, 
avilah, and Sheba, of Tarshish, 
Canaan, &c. all inhabited the 
countries, called by the names 
of their respective patriarchs. 
_ To this scheme of the descent 
and location of mankind, also, 
the nations themselves accord, 
so far as we havé their testimony 
concerning this subject; and 


much farther than we should - 


naturally expect from the con- 
fusion of languages, their mix- 
ture, the fluctuating state of pro- 
nunciation, and the extensive 
loss of traditionary accounts, in 
periods of extreme ignorance, by 
migrations, and by conquests. 
Thus Egyft is to this day called 
the land of Ham, and of Mesr. 
The people on the mountains of 
Habesh now style themselves the 
descendants of Cush. Saba is 
still the name of the ancient 
capital of Abyssinia. The Ara- 
bians trace their descent from 
Joktan and Ishmael; and style a 
province, or kingdom, of their 
peninsula Hadramauth from Hat- 
sermauth, the son of Joktan. 
Sidon is to this day the name of 
a city, given to it by the first- 
born of Canaan. The Zatars to 
this day claim their descent from 
Targoma, or Turgoma; and Ra- 
mah, the son of Cush is the hero, 
supremely celebrated in the 
songs and histories of Hindoostan. 

To this it ought to be added, 
that ancient historians and geo- 
graphers, Greek, Roman, and 
Arabian, call many of the places, 
mentioned in Scripture, and de- 


rived from these descendants of 
Noah, by the same names, or 
names C little changed, as the 
convenient adoption 0 them in 
their own native lah staged would 
admit. A nimeér 1 train of 
specimens Se be found in Bp. 


chart’s Geog. Sac. and other | 


books of a similar nature. 

Nor ought it to be forgotten, 
that a single alphabet has spread 
chiefly through the world; adopt. 
ed 1 in Hindoostan, Persia, Arabia, 
Egypt, and among the Celtic na. 
tions, at a period, when there 
was no commerce between those, 
by whom it was adopted. It was 
sor Shine derived by descent 
from a common stock; and this 
common stock is found with cer. 
tainty in Woah and his family. 

In a manner, perfectly corres- 
pondent with this scheme, and 
this only, the sfthere and the zo- 
diac of Hindoostan, Chaildea, E- 
gypft, and Greece is the, same, 
with a small number of varia- 
tions,forméd by the fancy of these 
people. All of them, therefore, 
derived it from an original, ante- 
diluvian. sphere and zodiac, com- 
municated to their descendants 
by the sons of Woah. 

If every man of sobriety and 
intelligence will coolly consider 
these several facts, if he will 
mark their perfect consistency 
with the Mosaic deluge, the ne- 
cessity, if I may call it such, 
with which as consequences they 
flow from that event, and their 
absolute irreconcilableness with 
the contrary supposition, he 


must, I think, be satisfied, that 


whether Moses was inspired or 


uninspired this part at least o 


his story is true. 
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For the Panoplist. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Tue minds of Christians in this 
country séem, and with great 
reason, to be turned to that most 
interesting object, the preaching 
of the Gospel to the heathen. 
A few miscellaneous thoughts, 
which have occurred to me while 
contemplating the subject, are 
here suggested. 

From all that I can observe 
with respect to the feelings of 
Christians towards the heathen, 
it seems to be the fact, that the 
state of mankind where the Gos- 
pel is unknown is not sufficiently 
made a subject of inquiry and 
consideration. We are accus- 
tomed to say that Christianity is 
a great blessing. Almost every 
body says so. Many who prac- 
tically neglect all religion say so; 
and even Infidels, unless of the 
most vulgar and abandoned class, 
say sotoo. That Christianity is 
a blessing, is, then, scarcely de- 
nied; but, on the contrary, loudly 
and perpetually affirmed. But 
do we seriously consider what is 
involved in saying that Christi- 
anity is a great blessing? Does 
it not follow irresistibly, that 
Christians ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to communicate the Gos- 
pel to those who are destitute of 
it? and that all the real friends of 
Christ will, so far as they have 
the knowledge and ability, en- 
gage In every promising meas- 
ure thus to communicate it? The 
first duty of Christians is to get 
knowledge on the subject; the 
second, ‘to act vigorously, ‘and 
perseveringly, and to make it 
one great ‘object of their whole 
‘ives to diffuse the knowledge of 
their‘glorious Redeemer. 
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The true natuie OF idolatiy is 
seén throughout the Old Testa- 
mefit, It is there exhibited as 
utterly aborninable in the sight 
of God, and as suited only ‘to 
bring down his wrath and curse 
upon the guilty worshippers. 
Who wiil pretend that idolatry 
is better now than it Was in the 
days of Moses, or the days of 
Jeremiah? Indeed, there is great 
reason to suppose that it has be- 
come, if possible, more. corrupt, 
vile, and debasing. It has al- 
ways been the parent of cruelty 
and lewdness. It has always 
been awfully impious, and flagi- 
tiously immoral. All the repre- 
sentations of Infidels, with tres- 
pect to the happiness and the in- 
nocence of ‘heathens, have long 
since been found to be grossly 
false. Where ‘the light of the 
Gospel has never shined, the 
people are in utter darkness 
with respect te God, ‘and their 
duty. They are not only ignor- 
ant of the true method of salya- 
tion; but have no consistent no- 
tions of their zeed of salvation. 
They are the slaves of sin and 
Satan, and never heard of any 
effectual means of deliverance. 

The amazing multitudes of 
immortal beings who are in this 
state of wtetchedness and guilt, 
almost overpower the imagina- 
tion. It is computed that not 
less than five hundred millions 
of heathens are found in Asia 
alone, and many, very many, mil- 
lions in other parts of the globe. 
We justly think the misery oc- 
casioned bya single battle, or by 
carrying on the slave trade a sin- 
ele year, to be great and incalcu- 
labie; but what shall be ‘said ‘of 
the magnitude of that evil which 
extends over three quarters of 
the habitable globe, and holds in 
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chains of ignorance and sin, in 
Asia alone, about seventy times 
as many human beings as now 
inhabit the territory of the Unit- 
ed States? Who can compute 
the innumerable hosts, which 
have, for four thousand years, 
been passing onward to judg- 
ment, ignorant of God, and of 
salvation? Let the Christian pon- 
der on these things, till he feels 
the importance of sending the 
Gospel to the heathen. - 

We are accustomed to pray 
for the heathen. But are we 
aware what duties such a prayer 
implies to be binding upon us? 
Prayer always implies a corres- 
ponding duty, when it relates to 
any thing in which our agency 
can be of use. And certainly 
our agency may be employed, in 
subserviency to Divine Provi- 
dence, in diffusing a knowledge 
of Christ among mankind. God 
works by instruments in his 
moral as well as his natural king- 
dom. He has blessed the preach- 
ing of the Gospel in many coun- 
tries to the salvation of myriads 
of the human race, and ‘he will 
doubtless continue to bless faith- 
ful preaching to the end of the 
world; and will especially make 
it the great mean of converting 
all mankind at the commence- 
ment of the millennium. 

Christians are not sufficiently 
convinced that missions among 
the heathen are practicable, and 
produce the happiest effects. 
There is abundance of proof to 
these points, however, and it is 
to be regretted that every pro- 
fessor of religion in the United 
States is not in possession of this 
proof. Missions among the 
heathen have almost without ex- 
ception been the hopeful means 
of converting some sinners, who 
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would otherwise have remaineg 
ignorant of a Savior; and they 
have without a single exception, 
when*conducted in a proper spi 
rit, been the means of great and 
incalculable good to the friends 
and supporters of them. Such 
striking facts as the following, 
relative to this subject, ought to 
be impressed on every memory. 

The Moravians, a very small 
sect of Christians, began to send 
the Gospel to the heathen about 
eighty years ago, and, from that 
day to the present, have support. 
ed missions in Greenland and 
the West Indies. They now 
have in their employment one 
hundred and fifty missionaries, 
male and female, whom they 
maintain at an expense of more 
than 27,000 dollars annually. 
At all their stations they reckon 
20,000 converts. If it is asked 
how a small sect can do so much? 
the answer is, their hearts are 
engaged in the business. Instead 
of spending their money -for 
show and expensive living, they 
spend it in imparting the Gospel 
tothe heathen. It is worthy of 
remark, that the people of the 
United States possess many hun- 
dred times as much wealth as 
the whole sect of the Moravians. 

A mission was instituted on 
the Coromandel coast about a 
century ago, and the blessed 
fruits of it are seen at the pres- 
ent day. Dr. Buchanan states, 
that in consequence of this mis- 
sion eighty thousand converts 
have been added tothe Christian 
Church. 

The Baptists in England fitted 


out a mission to India about nine- 


teen yearsago. It is little more 
than twelve years since the prin- 
cipal seat of the mission has been 
at Serampore., Within that tme 
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natives have been hopefully con- 
verted to the faith, and have died 
with all the consolations of Chris- 
tianity; and, what is of amazing 
consequence, the whole Bible 
has been translated and_ printed 
in one language spoken by mil- 
lions of people, and nearly finish- 
ed in other languages; and the 
New Testament has been print- 
ed in several languages. 

Who will have the hardihood 
to say that missions do no good? 
Who does not rather say, that 
many occurrences at the present 
time indicate the approaching 
spread of the Gospel, to a great 
and most desirable extent? What 
friend to religion wiJl not put 
his hand to the plough? There 
is no prospect of too great exer- 
tions, or of too large funds, so 
long as these exertions, and the 
disposition of these funds, are 
under the direction of wise and 
pious men, 

Let it net be forgotten that by 
missions alone has the Gospel 
ever been propagated among the 
heathen. By missions alone was 
it planted in Europe; and, had it 
not been for missions, barbarism 
and wickedness would haye 
reigned triumphant, where. all 
the Christian virtues have been 
exercised, and all the comforts 
of this life,and all the hopes of fu- 
ture happiness, have been en- 
joyed. , 

If all the Christians in this 
country were as much engaged 
in sending the Gospel to every 
part of the world, as the. mer- 
chants of this country are in the 
pursuit of commerce, such a 
union might, be, confidently hail+ 
ed as a token that God would 
speedily introduce the millenni- 
um. In case of such a glorious 
ardor extending frem one ex- 
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tremity of the United States to 
the other, every hopeful plan 
would be immediately adopted 
for procuring information rela- 
tive to the state of pagan nations, 
and missions would be immedi- 
ately supported in every promis- 
ing station, as soon as missiona- 
ries could be fitted for their em- 
ployment. A host of Hornes 
and Buchanans would rise up at 
home; a host of Vanderkemps, 
Careys, and Marsdens would la- 
bor abroad; and the whole pecu- 
hilary resources would be fur- 
nished by an innumerable host of 
willing offcrers, from the widow 
with her two mites to the weal- 
thy man, who should exhibit on 
this side of the Atlantic the wide 
and exalted charity of a Thorn- 
ton. Let the spirit of Apos- 
tolic times be revived in the 
hearts of Christians, and the ac- 
tions of Apostolic times will ne- 
cessarily follow. 

Let it not be said, that the time 
is not arrived for the duties and 
the exertions here recommend- 
ed. The time isa/ways arrived, 
There never has been.a time, 
since the, first promulgation. of 
Christianity, when missions 
would not haye been useful, nor 
when it has not been the duty of 
Christians to support them. 
There never will be a time when 
civilization will not be prefera- 
ble to barbarism, the knowledge 
of God to ignorance of him, 
truth to falsehood, holiness to 
sin. The very idea of waiting 
for a proper time is absurd. 

Some persons speak ofa year’s 
delay in commencing a mission 
as a very small thing, because 
the missionaries will not in that 
time be able to produce any con- 
siderable effect. But this is net 
a fair statement of the case. We 
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are to look forward to the state of 
things acentury hence. The 
blessing of God upon a mission 
may make it the means of con- 
verting a whdle nation to Chris- 
tianity. Admit the probability 
that many years will be necessa- 
ry to the completion of such a 
change; still is it not evident, 
that he who delays the com- 
mencement of a great work de- 
lays also the completion of it? 
We are therefore to regard the 
tens of thousands who may, a 
century hence, receive the Gos- 
pela year earlier than they would 
have done, had the commence- 
ment of a foreign mission been a 
year later than it has actually 
been. 

The example, the authority, 
and the unparalleled love of 
Christ, urge all his disciples to 
be earnest, and animated, in the 
great warfare which is carrying 
on against idolatry and falsehood. 
This is not a cause in which men 
should be sluggish and torpid. 

Finally, Christians should be 
continually thankful that they 
live at a time when great efforts 
are made to ‘prociaim the glad 
iidings of peace to all people. 
Now is the time for the exhibi- 
ition of disinterested love to men; 
Jet it not pass away without those 
jabors and sacrifices for which it 
calls. It is a sublime thought 
that whoever contributes either 
his money or his time, to the 
propagation of the true faith 
among the heathen, is directly 
promoting the happiness of fu- 
ture generations throughout the 
world, and hastening the ap- 
proach of that glorious day when 
Christ shall reign in the hearts 
of penitent sinners from the ris- 
ing of the sun to his going down. 


A. B. 


For the Panoplist. 
Mr. Editor, 


A new and wonderful era seems 
to have commenced in America, 
the era of Foreign Missions. | 
live in a large town in New Eng. 
land which has partaken of the 
Missionary spirit that has been 
excited for the last two months. 
This town for its strength and 
opportunity has done well. And 
I wish to record it to the praise 
of God’s grace, and for the en- 
couragement of his people, that 
as soon as a beneficent concern 
for the heathen was raised a- 
mong us, the religious aspect of 
the place began'to change for the 
better. People started from their 
sleep to ask after the Redeemn- 
er’s kingdom. Religion appear- 
ed an interest with which they 
had some concern—which ought, 
at least, to divide their attention 
with the world. Not all the 
means which have been used 
with this town for many years 
have been so much blessed as 
this Missionary exertion. The 
dear young Missionaries who 
have left their native shore may 
die as soon as they land in In- 
dia, or sink in the waves; but the 
Mission is not lost. Many, | 
trust, who will ascend to heaven 
from America, will eternal- 
ly bless God that it was under- 
taken. I know not how often 
that promise has recurred tomy 
mind within the last four weeks, 


“HE THAR WATERETH SHALL BE 


ATERED ALSO HIMSELF.” ! 
verily believe that this Missiov- 


ary spirit, whatever becomes-o! 


the Heathen,will prove the great: 

est blessing to our own churches. 

and the salvation of many of ov! 

children.  ONESIMUS: 
March 10, 1822. 
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For the Panoplist. 


on EXAMINANATION FOR ADMIS- 
sJON INTO THE CHURCH. 


It is believed to be the univer- 
sal practice of orthodox churches 
in this country tO examine pere 
sons, who apply for admission to 
church-communion, as to their 
doctrinal knowledge and belief. 
This examination is sometimes 
conducted by the pastor alone; 
sometimes by the pastor and oth- 
er officers, or a Committee of the 
church; and sometimes by the 
pastor in the presence, and with 
the assistance, of the whole 
church. Which of these modes 
is preferable it is not the design 
of this paper to decide; doubt- 
less, however, different circum- 
stances may make different 
modes eligible. The examina- 
tion itself ought never to be 
omitted; but should be made a 
matter of the greatest solemnity 
and importance. No church can 
justify itself for admitting to its 
communion any persen, who de- 
nies any of the fundamental doc- 
trines of Scripture. It is impli- 
ed, of course, that there @re fun- 
damental doctrines of Scripture, 
and that every church of Christ 
which is faithful to itself and its 
Divine Lord, will perceive and 
understand them. 

While pondering on the sol- 
emn transaction of admission to 
church-membership, and look- 
ing upon the state of some of our 
churches, the following question 
has occurred to my mind. Do 
our churches sufficiently exam- 
iné applicants for admission to 
communion as to their practis- 
ing the duties peculiarly enjoin- 
edin the New Testawent? For 
my part, I am afraid this branch 
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of examination jis too much ne- 
glected. 

The great duties, the cardinai 
virtues of the Christian, are not 
less plainly expressed in the Bi- 
dle than the plainest doctrines. 
It is a glorious distinction of 
the true religion, that the great 
doctrines and the great duties, 
which it enjoins, are equally 
plain. Why should they not 
both be topics of @xamination? 
All will allow that they are e- 
qually subjects, concerning 
which every Christian should 
examine himself. And why, 
then, should they not be equally 
made articles of public inquiry. 

If it should be replied, that 
every body admits the necessity 
of practising the duties of Chris- 
tianity, I answer: The duties are 
not plainer than the doctrines of 
Christianity. Further; all pro- 
féssed Christians do not by any 
means admit the. strictness and 
the binding force of many du- 
ties, which a just view of the 


Scriptures would constrain them’ 


to admit. Much less do all pro- 
fessed Christians practise all 
their plain duties. : 

Possibly it may be said, that 
the humbling doctrines of the 
cross are very Offensive to the 
natural man, and are therefore 
the best articles to be made the 
topics of inquiry, when the feel- 
ings of the heart are to be ascer- 
tained. But the humbling du- 
ties of the Gospel are not less of- 
fensive to the natural man than 
the humbling doctrines. Indeed, 
men can quite as easily deceive 
themselves ‘with respect to doc- 
trines, as with respect to duties; 
perhaps more easily, if their 
minds are well enlightened with 
respect to the spiritual nature of 


the cardinal Christian virtues. 
57 
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In accordance with the opinion 
here stated, the greatest divines 
have always insisted upon the 
regular practice of Christian du- 
ties as incomparably better evi- 
dence of real religion, than any 
profession of doctrines whatev- 
er. And the apostle James, un- 
der the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, insists upon the same 
thing. ; 

Let it not be inferred that a 
profession of doctrines is unne- 
cessary or unimportant. On the 
contrary,the profession of the doc- 
trines, and the practice of the du- 
ties of Christianity, are indispen- 
sably necessary to the establish. 
ment of a Christian character. A 
true profession of faith, or a true 
performance of a single Christian 
duty, would alone prove a man 
to be a Christian; but as men 
cannot search the hearts of oth- 
ers, nor be certain in all cases 
that their own hearts do not de- 
ceive them, they are obliged to 
judge of the credibility of a 
Christian profession by affear- 
ance; that is, by the evidence 
furnished by words and actions: 
And in thus judging they are less 
frequently deceived by actions 
than by words. 

Under the denomination of 
duties, it is obvious that prayer, 
praise, public and family wor- 
ship, and other acts of devotion, 
must be included. 

There is a class of persons in 
this country, and probably in ey- 
ery Christian country, who de- 
mend only a general acknowl- 
edgment that the Bible is true, 
and what is called a good moral 
character, in order to Christian 
communion. But this good mor- 
al character, (which is nothing 
more than a freedom from gross 
vice in the eyes of the world,) is 


avery different thing from tha 
practice of the Christian virtues, 
which is here stated as the crea 
proof of real religion. Many, 
very many,who possess this good 
moral character, are utterly ig. 
norant of the very rudiments of 
Christianity, and do not profess 
to be influenced by its holy mo. 
tives, or awed by its tremendous 
sanctions. 

But to return to the subject of 
examination for admission into 
the church; it seems to be requir. 
ed by faithfulness to the souls of 
applicants for church commun- 
ion, that they should undergo a 
thorough scrutiny, with respec; 
to the great duties of the forgive. 
ness of injuries, kindness, gen- 
tleness, charity to the poor, be- 
neficence to all proper objects 
so far as circumstances shall per- 
mit, industry, and all proper acts 
of devotion. Such a scrutiny 
would be salutary in the highest 
degree. It would add great 
strength to the discipline of our 
churches. It would certainly 
tend to prevent the strange in- 
consistency, sometimes observa- 
ble, of professing the strictest 
doctrines, and living careless of 
the consequent duties. For it 
must be confessed, that cases 
have occurred of persons who 
would contend. zealously and 
ably for the great doctrines of 
Christianity, and were still un- 
forgiving, cruel, unkind, and un- 
charitable. Of all disagreeable 
objects it is one of the most odi- 
ous, to behold a man making 
warm professions of «attachment 
to Christ, and of entire submis- 
sion to the Divine will, and of 
cheerful obedience to the Divine 
authority, while in fact he makes 
no sacrifices, he relieves ne dis- 
tresses, and if a little money, © 
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alittle labor, is extorted from 
him by solicitation for some 
charitable object, it seems like 
tearing off one of his limbs. 
Yet such objects, disagreeable as 
they are, have existed, 

It is also to be considered, that 
some most important duties are 
immediately incumbent on some 
classes of persons, as the evi- 
dence of their real conversion, 
both to themselves and others. 
Thus the active, proselyting In- 
fidel, when -he becomes a sub- 
ject of Divine grace, will natur- 
ally endeavor to counteract the 
pernicious influence of his life 
and example; and he ought to be 
reguired to confess his former er- 
rors and sins, as publicly as he 
had exhibited them to the world. 
1 do not refer to a confession in 
the church; but he ought to testi- 
fy to the truth in conversation, as 
publicly as he had taught false- 


hood. So the extortiener, the 
griping usurer, the gambler, the 
cheat, if sincerely penitent, will 
make restitution, wherever it is 
practicable; and the church ought 
to be assured that restitution is 
made, in cases where applicants 
for admission to communion 
have notoriously sustained any 
of the above characters. I con- 
clude by expressing a wish, that 
some able correspondent would 
furnish for the Panoplist a paper 
on restitution; as some persons 
accumulate property in the early 
part of their lives by dishonest 
practices; afterwards become 
more sober and reputable; and 
at length profess religion: nor 
think it out of character to live 
in affluence on their ill-gotten 
gains, while the widows and chil- 
dren of those whom they have 
wronged are suffering in pover- 
ty. V. A. 


SELECTIONS. 
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(Continued from p. 410.) 


But though their faithful minis- 
ters, both in private and public, 
both in preaching and print, fair- 
ly warned and trom the word of 
God foretold of these apostasies, 
yet they gave occasion to the 
prejudiced against the work, to 
cast a slur.on the rest in general, 
to multiply and magnify the in- 
Stances, and pronounce them all] 
impostors. So I remember, when 
thirty years since I lived .and 
preached in England, especially 
in the latter end of Queen Anne’s 
reign; if but one of our congre- 
gation, and much more one of 


our communion, fell into any 
scandal, all the country round 
would ring and echo with it, and 
the looser people in the Church 
of England would take occasion 
to triumph with their reproaches; 
crying out, “We were all alike, 
and though we were so precise 
we would aot curse or swear, yet 
we would lie, and cheat, and 
steal, and commit any private 
wickedness;” and the profane 


would damn us all as a pack of 
hypocrites. 
And indeed in every party; 
where there is an enmity or pre: 


she ; 
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judice against any other person 
or party, there is always more or 
less of blindness and partiality, 
and a powerful bent, on all oc- 
casions, to misconstrue, cavil, 
misrepresent, defame, and vilify. 
So were the ancient Puritans, 


with the pious fathers of this. 


country, treated in the reigns of 
king James I. and Charles I. 
until they came over hither be- 
tween 1620 and 1640: and so 
were the pious Nonconformists 
in the reign of king Charles IL. 
I believe there scarce ever was 
a set of men more reproached 
and stigmatized than those pious 
Puritans and Nonconformists: 
and this not only by looser peo- 
ple, but even by learned clergy- 
men of note and figure, as their 
writings to this day show. And 
any man who knows them, may 
see the same aspersing and re- 
viling spirit and way of writing 
in the present day against the 
instruments and subjects of this 
work in general. So the Papists 
have tracuced the Protestants in 
general, especially Luther, Cal- 
vin, Beza, Knox, &c. For by 
blackening those great reform- 
ers they thought to blacken the 
Reformation advanced by them: 
yea, to this very day, the most 
Jearned in the Christian world 


cry out of nothing but contention. 


and confusion in that happy 
work, and deny there has been 
any reformation at all; yea, assert 
that those who embraced the 
pretended reformed religion, 
grew insolent, censorious, tur- 
bulent, and worse in morals. 
So I have heard an Egyptian 
traveller who once sailed with 
me, most zealously represent the 
Christians, from the numerous 
instances he knew, as the vilest 
sect on earth. And so was their 


glorious LzapgeR counted a de. 
ceiver; and his Apostles were 
despised, buffeted, reviled, perse. 
cuted, defamed, made as the filth 
of the world, and the off-scouring 
of all things, 1 Cor. iv. 

Some, after alJ, have no doubt 
deceived both themselves and 
others in the extent of their 
conviction, humiliation, applying 
to CurisT, and in the spring and 
nature of their comforts. Some 
I was afraid of at the time; as 
not being duly convinced, hum- 
bled, broken-hearted, self-con- 
demned, devoted to: Gop, con- 
cerned for his glory, or having a 
due reverence of him: and some 
few have ziven too much occasion 
fer our fears since. Though 
from my extensive view of the 
many infirmities and corruptions 
in the best of saints on earth, | 
am not apt to be narrow or cen- 
sorious jn these matters: for iui 
persons who seemed to be con- 
verted, fall into a course of some 
sin or other against the ¢ommon 
light of conscience, 1 am not 
willing te lose my charity. 

But the generality of those 
whom I judged to have passed 
through a right conviction and 
humiliation to faith in Curist, 
seemed to come to consolation 
in him, in a way “agreeable to 
Scripture, the very nature and 
reason of thir gs, and common 
experience | those who are 
thoroughly subdued to Christ 
savingly enlightened, are satis- 
fied in Him, rest on Him, and 
feel themselves in a new state, 
happily changed and brought In- 
to the glorious liberty of the 
sons of Gop: as I apprehend 
those were: and one er other of 
these are common springs of 


jOy or consolation, especially at , 


the first conversion. 
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The consolations of some were 
weaker, of ‘others stronger: in 
some they rose to joys; in some 
few to joy unspeakable and full 
of glory, as the Apostle speaks; 
though I never saw one either 
in town or country, in what some 
wrongly call a vision, trance, or 
revelation. And where those 
few instances -have happened in 
some places, appeared but a lit- 
tle while, and vanished;* by 
what I have heard I apprehend 
that where they were unfeigned, 
they were only natural effects of 
an extraordinary intense exer- 
cise of soul; though a Divine in- 
fluence might be the original of 
the exercises. Nor do I appre- 
hend such effects a sign either 
of the person’s being unsanctified 
or sanctified: sanctification being 
to be judged of by the frame. of 
the whole soul and nature of ‘its 


exsrcises when awake, and not 


by such dreaming ideas> yea, 
though it were possible they 
should .be icspirations, they 
would be no mw « signs in them- 
selves of sanctification than the 
genuine visions of Balaam and 
Belshazzar. And I i..ow of none 
but is of the same 2pinion with 
me. 

But as for spiritual joys and 
consolations; who. ver has a large 
experience in his own heart, or 
a large acquainta.ice with the 
various experience. of others, 
has found those joys arise from 
such like various causes as these 
that follow. 


1. Some in the progress of 


* I never heard of above one or 
two in this town; and I don’t remem.- 
ber Ihave heard of one in this prov- 
tice to the southward of us, though 
‘tere has been a remarkable revival 


in several places in that part of the 
and, | 


their conviction towards the 
depths of humiliation; while 
their souls were quarrelling 
with the holiness, justice, law, 
wrath, curses, truth, and sove- 
reignty of Gop, so as to throw 
them into the utmost tumult; 
they have been at length, and 
sometimes suddenly subdued, so 
as to yield, submit, and resign 
into the sovereign hands of 
Curist: upon which their quar- 
rels and tumults ceasing, a Di- 
vine and wondrous ¢alm and 
pleasure have immediately and 
genuinely succeeded. 

2. Some from a lively view of 
the exceeding number and hein- 
ousness of their sins and vile- 
ness of their hearts, whereby 
they thought themselves’ the 
worst of sinners; and seeing the 
all-sufficiency of Curist in eve- 
ry thing but willingness to save 
such horrid wretches, weré~in 
great distress; but upon seeing 
his willingness to save even 
them in particular, have been 
overcome with joy at the view, 
and with such joyful views fled 
into his arms. ' 

S. Some finding themselves 
under the love and power of sin, 
in wretched bondage to their 
lusts, to horrible suggestions, 
temptations, oppositions, and ut- 
ter impotence to free themselves 
and serve the Lorp with pleas- 
ure; being unexpectedly deliv- 
ered, and brought into the glori- 
ous liberties of the sons of Gop; 
they have been like those in Psal. 
cxxvi, When the Lorp turned 
again the captivity of Zion, we 
qwere like them that dream: then 
was our mouth filled with laugh- 
ter and our tongue with singing: 
the Lorp hath done great things 
for ua, whereof we are glad. 

4. Some laboring under such 
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blindness of mind, that they could 
see nothing of the personal and 
perfect loveliness of Cunist, 
have been exceedingly troubled; 
when they came especially on a 
sudden to see his perfect and 
transcendant loveliness, it has 
raised them to a transport. 

5. Some who have found their 
hearts as hard as a rock, that 
they could not mourn in the 
least as they could perccive for 
their horrid sins and sinfulness, 
and were in the way of despair; 
upon their hearts dissolving with 
godly sorrow for their piercing 
CuristT, and even the smallest 
sins and heart impurities, have 
been greatly affected with pleas- 
ure and gladness. 

6. Some after all their genuine 
changes, their exercise of faith 
in Curist, of love unto Him, re- 
pentance, and other graces, have 
not yet been able to see whether 
these have been any other than 
superficial changes and common 
graces, and been in great per- 
plexity; until the Spirit of 
Curist has shone so clearly.on 
them as to give them joyful sat- 
isfaction. 

7. Some having all the likely 
marks of conversion, and even 
some of their graces in some 
exercise, though yery faint and 
low, and their hearts exceedinz 
cold, flat, and deadened, have 
becn greatly discouraged; but 
ere they were aware, their souls 
have been made as the chariots 
Aminadib, to their great rejoic- 
ing 

8. Some have becn so greatly 
troubled with their lamentable 
distance and estrangement from 
the blessed Jesus, as they could 
enjoy no rest; until he has taken 
them into his banquetting house, 
exalted them to ‘sit in heavenly 


places with Him, and so show, 
his glories and love unto then 
(his banner over them was love) 
as have most poweffully draw 
out their hearts to an holy and 
transporting intimacy with Him; 
that in the believing views of 
Curist and sensation of this 
communion, they have rejoiced 
with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. I here write what many 
holy souls who had communion 
with Curist, by their experi. 
ence well understand: and by 
sensation I mean in the like 
spiritual sense aS when Curis? 
speaks of his supping with be. 
lievers and they with Him. Rey. 
lil, 20. 

As for spiritual pride and rash 
judging—some lately wrought 
upon, especially in hours of 
temptation, have grievously ex- 
ceeded; yea, some whom we 
judged to be effectually called, 
as well as many more who hai 
been under very powerful and 
far advanced, but ineffectual op- 
erations; and who ought not to 
bé blended with, as is the way 
of the prejudiced, but distin 
guished from the other. Yet 
some of the hopefully renewed 
are freer than others from thost 
excesses; and I never knew the 
most grown, humble, and prt: 
dent saint on earth wholly with 
out them; for if I had, I should 
hold perfection in the present 
State: much less can we expec 
the new-born convert to be % 
humble and wise as those whe 
have been growing in grace and 
knowledge for several yea! 
Alas! every soul renewed his 
remains of the same corruptions 
(though not reigning) as before 
they mix with all our grace 
unbelief with faith, pride with 
humility, precipitant zeal or Pp 
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sion with wisdom, rash judging 
of others with condemning our- 
selves: and he seems to be little 
acquainted with his own heart 
who sees notin himself a bent 
to be proud even of his own hu- 
militys; and who feels not the 
risings of pride, especially while 
grace is young, even in his high- 
est enlargements and enjoy- 
ments, as well as in his best 
performances and the applauses 
of those about him. Even the 
apostle Paul himself, though one 
of the greatest mortification and 
sanctity;' yet being favored of 
Gop with abundant revelations, 
found himself so strongly inclin- 
ed to be above measure exalted, 
that if there had not been given 
him a thorn. in the flesh, the 
messenger of Satan to buffet 
him, he would have been carried 
away by the natural bias; 2 Cor. 
xii. And what wonder is it at 
first to see some undue elations 
mix with the joys of young and 
litle experienced Christians, be- 
fore they have much time to 
erow in the sad, surprising, and 
abasing views of their remaining 
corruptions; which at the first 
sense of their change, their first 
joyful views of the love and glo- 
ry of Curist, and f rst elevations 
of their faith and affections. to 
him, they could scarce perceive, 
and were therefore ready to think 
by his blood and Spirit to be al- 
most entirely purged away. 

But with the common mixture 
of their remaining infirmities 
and corruptions, Lhave generally 
seen attending their joys; high, 
humble, and affectionate.admira- 
tions of the wonderful: grace of 
Gop, and astonishing pity and 
condescension of the Son of his 
love, in becoming incarnate, dy- 
‘ng to save them, bearing 4e 


long with them while they have 
been spitting and trampling on 
him; and after all their abuses, 
sending them his embassadors 
and tenders of grace, employing 
his SprriT, overcoming their 
hearts, and opening his arms to 
receive them: and with these 
joys I have also seen all the 
proper expressions of their live- 
ly gratitude, love, praise, devo- 
tion to Gop their Savior, zeal 
for his glory; love to his word, 
truths, ordinances, and those in 
whom the meek, humble, and 
holy image of CuristT appears, 
and concern for others. And as 
they soon found the activity of 
their love subsiding, the foun- 
tain of corruption in them rising, 
and their spiritual impotence in 
a sad degree returning; the Ho- 
ty Sprrit‘has given them fur- 
ther views of their remaining 
vileness; and they have generally 
grown more humble and jealous 
of themselves, more sensible of 
their depending on CurisT con- 
tinually, and more meek and 
tender in their carriage to others. 

And thus successfully did this 
Divine work as above described 
gO ON in town, without any lisp, 
as I remember, of a separation 
either in this town or province, 
for above a year and a half after 
Mr. Whitefield left us, viz. the 
end of June, 1742; when the 
Rey. Mr. Davenport of Long 
Island came to Boston. And 
then through the awful Provi- 
dence of the sovereign Gop, the 
wisdom of whose ways are past 
finding out, we unexpectedly 
came to an unhappy period, 
which. it exceedingly grieves 
me now to write of, though with 
all convenient brevity. 

Friday evening, June 25, he 
came to Charlestewn. Lord’: 
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Day forenoon, he attended the 
public worship, and at the Lord’s 
Table there: but the afternoon 
staid at his lodgings from an ap- 
prehension of the’ minister’s be- 
ing unconverted, which greatly 
alarmed us. Monday afternoon 
he came over the ferry to Bos- 
ton: which the associate pastors 
in this town and Charlestown, 
then at their stated course of 
meeting, hearing of, sent to sig- 
nify, that we should be glad to 
s€e him; whereupon he present- 
ly came, and we had long and 
friendly conferences with him 
about his conduct, on this and 
the following day. 

On Thursday, July 1, we 
thought ourselves obliged to 
publish a declaration of our judg- 
ment concerning him: wherein 
we owned, “That he appeared 
to us to be truly pious, and we 
hoped.that Gop had used him 
as an Instrument of good to ma- 
ny souls; yet we, judged it our 
duty to bear our testimony a- 
gainst the following particulars, 
) His being acted upon by sud- 
den impulses. 2 His judging 
some ministers, in Long Island 
and New England to be uncon- 
verted; and his thinking himself 
called of Gop to demand of his 
brethren from place to place an 
account of their regenerate state, 
when or-in what manner the 
Hoty Sprrrit wrought upon and 
renewed them. 3 His going 
with his friends singing through 
the streets and highways, to and 


from the houses of worship on’ 


Lord’s Days and other days. 4 
His encouraging private breth- 
ren (i. e. who are not probation- 
ers for the ministry) to pray and 
exhort (i.e. like ministers) in 
assemblies gathered for that pur- 
pose. We judged it therefore 


our present duty not to invite 
him into our places of public 
worship, as otherwise we might 
have readily done.” And we 
concluded thus—“And we take 
this opportunity to repeat our 
testimony to the great and glo. 
rious work of Gop, which of his 
free grace he has begun and is 
carrying on in many parts of this 
and the neighboring provinces; 
beseeching him to preserve, de- 
fend, maintain, and propagate it, 
in spite of all the devices of Sz. 
tan against it of one kind or oth. 
er; that however it May suffer 
by the imprudence of its friends, 
or by the virulent opposition of 
its enemies, yet it may stand as 
on the Rock, and the gates of hell 
may hever prevail against it.” 
Boston, July 1, 1742. 
Wiliam Welsteed, 
Benjamin Colman, 
Joshua Gee, 
Josefh Sewall, 
Hult Abbot,* 
Thomas Prince, 
Mather Byles; 
John Webb, 
Thomas Prentice,* 
IVilliiam Cooper: 
Fillis Gray, 
Thomas Foxcroft, 
Andrew Elliot, 
Samuel Checkley; 
Upon publishing this declare 
tion on Friday, many were of- 
fended: and some days after, Mr. 
Davenport thought himself ob- 
liged to begin in his public ex- 
ercises to declare against us al- 
so; naming some as unconverted, 
representing the rest as Jehosa- 
phat in Ahab’s army, and exhort 
ing the people to separate from 
us: which so diverted thé minds 
of many from being concerned 


* Messrs. Abbot. and. Prentice & 
Charlestown, the rest of Boston. 
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about their own conversion, to 
think and dispute about the case 
of others; as not only seemed to 
put an awful’stop to their awak- 
enings, but also.onm all sides to 
roil our passions and provoke 
the Hoty Sprrir an ‘a, gradual 
and dreadful measure to with- 
draw his influence. 

Now a disputatious spirit most 
grievously prevailed among us: 
and what almost eyer attends it, 
much censoriousness and reflec- 
tion; which had a farther tenden- 
cy to inflame and alienate, and 
whereof many of every party 
were sadly guilty. It was indeed 
a lamentable time; wherein we 
seemed to fall into such a case 
as the Christian Church of Co- 
rinth in the apostle’s days: which 
had shared such a large effusion 
of the Hoxny Spirit, that the 
apostle calls them sanctified in 
CuristT; and thanked his Gop 
always in their behalf for the 
grace of Gop which was given 


them by Jesus Curist, that in 


every thing they were enriched 
by him in all utterance and all 
knowledge, even as the testimo« 


ny of Curist was confirmed in 


them, so that they came behind 

in no gift: and yet he complains 

there were risen among them 

contentions, envying, strife, di- 
visions, one saying, I am of Paul, ° 

another I am of. Apollos—And 

they were carnal, and walked as 

men, &c. 1 Cor. i & iil. 

And now a small number from 
some of our churches and con- 
gregations,* (some had been 
communicants formerly, and 
some added lately) withdrew and 
met in a distinct society: where- 
of four males and two or three 
females were of our communion. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


* N.B, There were ten Cotigrega- 
tional churches in town, two Presby- 
terian, and one Baptist; besides three 
Episcopal congregations. 


REVIEWS. 


XXIX. A Sermon delivered 
Jan. 19, 1812, at “ne request of 
a number of Young Gentlemen 
of the city of .Vew York, who 
had assembled ic express their 
condolence with the inhabitants 
of Richmond, on the late mourn- 
Sul dispensation of Providence 
in that city. By Samveéc Mit- 
LER, D. D. Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in the 
city of New York. New York. 
T. and J. Swords. ae 


Tue ‘solemn ‘and distressing 

event, which occasioned this dis- 

course, has excited the sorrow 

ofthe whole country. It was an 
You. LV. New Series. 


event rarely equalled, and scarce+ 
ly ever surpassed, in all the cir- 
cumstances of terror and suffer- 
ing. It was an awful dispensa- 
tion of Providence, which not 
only calls for condolence with 
the afflicted, but ought to awak- 
en all classes of persons, espec- 
ially the young and thoughtless, 
to a serious preparation for death, 

e approach of which is often 
so unexpected, and the manner 
of which may be soterrible. A 
number of young gentlemen in 
the city of New. York justly 
thought, that some extraordinary 
religious services would be a 
suitable and profitable notice of 
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The text selected by the 
preacher is Lam. ii, 4,13. The 


the melancholy catastrophe, and 
sted Dr. Miller to preach 
on the occasion. We are hap 
that the Rev. gentleman compli- 
ed with this request, and after- 
wards consented that his sermon 
‘should be published; particularly 
Because he seized the opportu. 
“nity to bear his public and sol- 
emn testimony against the thea- 
tre,as a mischievous amusement, 
and as utterly improper to be 
sanctioned by the example of 
‘Christians. , 

Before we proceed further, it 
may be entertaining and useful 
to many-of our readers, to be 
made acquainted with an anec- 
dote of Sir Matthew Hale, which 
is thus related and applied by 
Dr. M. in the dedication of his 
Sermon tothe young gentlemen, 
at whose request it was deliver- 
ed and published: 


“It is said of the great Sir Matthew 
Hale, that, when be was a youth at 
college, the players visiting Oxford, 
he was so much corrupted by fre- 
quenting the theatre, that, for some 
months, he almost wholly forsook his 
studies. By this habit he not only 
lost much time; but also found his 
mind filled with so many ‘‘vain im- 
ages,” and ‘‘false sentiments,” that 
he began to be alarmed for himself, 
and determined to abandon a course 
which he saw was leading him to ru- 
in. On going to London, he resolved 
never to see a play again; and rigidly 
adhered to his resolution No one 
who knows the character of this most 
illustrious of English judges, will im- 
agine, that he formed such a resolu- 
tion rashly or weakly, or that he ad- 
hered to it without reason. 

“Were Ito see all of you, my young 
Friends. like this distinguished Orna- 
ment of the land of our fathers, eflect- 
ing acomplete conquest over this onE 
propensity, I should consider it as a 
most hopeful-pledge, that you would 
go further, and imitate him in his un- 
dcigned piety, and in the general dig- 
nity, purity, and usefulness of his 
life.” pp. 4, 5. 






folowing se 





ence. contains the 
plan of the discourses 


“We mayt re consider the 
text, Fins, as a devout acknowlede. 
ment of the hand of God, in the afflic. 
tions which the Prophet laments,— 
SECONDLY, as an expression of sym. 
pathy with the afflicted;—and, 
Tuigpuy, as pointing to the moral 
application of the calamities which 
he deplored.” p. 9. i 


Under the first head a brief, 
but conclusive, statement and 
proof of the doctrine of a partic. 
ular Providence, are exhibited. 
We should be glad to quote the 
whole passage, but have room 
only for the paragraph in which 
this doctrine is applied to the 
conflagration at Richmond. 






“‘While, therefore, we deplore the 
heart-rending calamity which hus 
fallen upon a neighboring City, let us 
not forget, or place out of sight, the 
hand of God in the awful scene. It 
was not the work of chance. A right: 
eous God hasdone it, His breath kin- 
died the devouring flame. Not 
spark of the raging element rose ot 
fell without his providential guidance; 
not a-victim sunk under its destroy: 
ing power, while the rest escaped, 
without the discriminating and in- 
mediate hand of sovereign Wisdom. 
He ordered and controlled all the cir’ 
cumstances attending the melancholy 
scene. He doth not, indeed, affic! 
willingly, nor te the children of 


men.* But still affiction cometh ns! 


JS orth of the dust, nerther doth trouble 


spring aut of the ground.t What! shalt 
bog eke hand of God, an 
shall we not receive evil also? The Loré 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord” 
pp. 11, 12. 


We request the particular at: 
tention of our readers to this sub- 


*Lam. iii, 38. © Joby, 6. 
+Job i, 23, aud ii, 10. 
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ject, on account of the mast ab- 






surd and heathenish sentiments, 
which are daily uttered and pub- 
lished in a thousand forms, with 

y; or rather 


course contains a description of 
the peculiar claims which the 
afflicted inhabitants of Richmond 
have upon OUr Sympathy. As 
no eloquence cquid render more 
affecting the simple tale of dis- 
tress, which was deeply impres- 
sed on the mind of every hearer, 
the preacher did not attempt a 
full description of the horrible 
scene. 

In the third division of the Ser- 
mon, that which* relates to the 
moral afiplication of the calamity, 
Dr. M. comes forth boldly and 
faithfully, though temperately, 
and makes a full and satisfactory 
exposure of the sinfulness of the 
theatre. He produces arguments 
which never have been, and nev- 
ercan be, answered; he suggests 
motives which, to every enlight- 
ened conscience, must decide the 
controversy in a moment; and he 
conducts the whole discussion 
with that solemnity which be- 
comes the Christian Minister, 
when warning his fellow sinners 
against known aud most danger- 
ous transgression, and which can 
hardly fail of making a solemn 
impression on the mind of every 
reader. 

The whole introduction to the 
topics, which are marshalled un- 


der this head, we cannot forbear 
quating:; 


“We are not only bound, my breth- 
ren, to notice and acknowledge the 
hand of God, in the dispensations of 
bis providence, but also to study the 
Neral aspect of those dispensations, 


and to apply, from time totime, the 
great moral lessons which they incul: 
cate. If one great design of God, in 
all his works of providence, especi- 
ally in the ts which he executeth, 
is to make us feed, and to constrain ug 
to pause in our career of folly, and con- 
sider our ways;—then,undoubtedly, we 
are criminai unless we study toderive, 
from every remarkable event, the in- 
structive lessons which it is suited to 
convey. Under this impression I ar. 
persuaded, that the Calamity which 
we lament, ought to be employed, 
among other purposes, as an occasion 
of entering a solemn protest against 
a prevailing, but most unchristian, 
and most baneful Amusement, 

“‘The finger of God, in that calam- 
itv, points to this Amusement, with 
a distinctness which cannot be mis- 
taken, and with a solemnity which 
ought to excite our deepest atten- 
tion! 

‘I am very far, my brethren, from 
asserting, that the calamity to which 
we refer, is to be considered as a spe- 
cial judgment on the immediate suf- 
ferers, on account of the unhallowed, 
place and em nt in which it 
found them. And still further am I 
from daring to pronounce on the char- 
acter or the eternal state of those who 
were hurried before the bar of God 


- from that place, and that employment. 


Alas! when mortals undertake to 
wield the thunders of Omnipotence, 
they display more of their own pre- 
sumption and folly, than ofan enlight- 
ened zeal for God and holiness. Still, 
however, when a dispensation of 
Providence of the most signal kind, 
stands in mournful connexion, as to 
time and pluce, with a prevailing sin; 
and when public feeling, as well as 
that Providence, opens the way for 
solemn remonstrance and warning, it 
were criminal to be silent. As a 
Minister of Jesus Christ, therefore, 
and as one bound by his own solemn 
vows, as well as by the authority of 
his Master, to be faithful, I dare not 
permit the present occasion to pass 
without imparting to you, most unre. 
servediy, my impressions of the 
THEATRE as a public amusement,‘ 


*For a fuller view of the arguments 
against the theatre, the reader is referred 
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**T am constrained, then, to express 
my deliberate conviction, that thea- 
trical entertainments are eriminal in 
their nature, and mischievous in their 
effects; that they are directly hostile 
to the precepts, and to the whole spi- 
rit of the Religion of Jesus Christ; 
that they are deeply baneful in their 
influence on society, and utterly im- 
proper to he attended or countenance 
ed. hy those who profess to be the 
disciples of Christ, or even the friends 
of morality 

‘*That this estimate is, by no means, 
an erroneous or extravagant one, will, 
I trust, be made to appear from the 
following considerations.” pp 15—17. 


The arguments upon which 
Dr. M. insists, as conclusive to 
the point, are, Ist. To attend on 
theatrical exhibitions, as an a- 
musement, Is @ criminal waste of 
time; 2ndly. Such exhibitions 
have a direct and unavoidable 
tendency to dissifate the mind, 
and to lessen, if not destroy, all 
taste for serious and spiritual em- 
filoyments; 3dly. The theatre is 
now, and ever has been, @ school 
of false sentiment, and of licen- 
tious practice; 4thly. Those who 
attend the theatre sufifort and 
encourage a set of performers in 
a life of vanity, licentiousness, and 
sin. The discussion of any sub- 
ject of this magnitude, if confin- 
ed to part of a sermon, must, of 
course, be comparatively short; 
but enough is here said to show 
the enormous mischiefs of the 
theatre, and its utter unlawful- 


to the masterly Essay on the Stage, by 
the Rev. Dr Witherspoon; to a work on 
the same subject by the Rev. John Styles, 
of Great-Britain; to A short View of the 
English Stage, by the Rev. Jeremy Col- 
lier, afterwards a non-juring Bishop; and 
to Mrs. Hannah More’s remarks on this 
subject in the Preface to her Tragedies. 
J have also seen Dennis's Answer to Col- 
lier; and am of thé opinion that it may, 
with great confidence, be placed among 
those works which show the mischiefs of 
the stage. ; 


Makcu, 


ness, not only in the. view of , 
Christian, but of a mere moralist 
also. 

Some of the most common 
pleas for the theatre, (or rather 
palliations of its enormity which 
have the effect of pleas in its fa. 
vor,) are next stated and answer- 
ed. For a more particular ac- 
count of these, we refer the 
reader to the sermon itself. This 
part of the discourse terminates 
with the following paragraph: 


‘*] am perfectly sensible that all 
this will be called, by some, ‘“‘the 
dark and scowling spirit of Calviz- 
ism;” that it will be stigmatized as 
“the cant of that puritanical austeri- 
ty, which aims at being righteous over. 
much.’ And is it cume to this, my 
brethren, that when the plainest de- 
monstration, drawn from the word of 
God, and from the essential princi- 
ples of morals, cannot be answered 
by argument, it is to be assailed by 
the pitiful weapons of sneer and - 
buse? Answer me one plain question. 
Does the representation which has 
been made, comport with God’s 
word, or does it not? If not, reject it 
without hesitation. But if it does, 
then reject it at your peril! If it does, 
then, believe me, no man will gain 
any thing by loading it with con- 
temptuous epithets. It does comport 
with that word! It is the truth of 
God! It is sucu Calvinism; it is suc 
Puritanism, as will be found to stand 
the trial of the Great Day; when all 
those miserable apologies and un- 
scriptural subterfuges, in which mul- 
titudes who call themselves Chris- 
tians, now take shelter, shall be cov- 
ered with shame and contempt.” pp. 
37, 88. 


Dr. Miller next inquires 
‘whether it is a fact that the doc- 
triné which condemns the thea- 
tre,.as an immoral and criminal 
amusement,. is an austerity con- 
fined to the advocates of a parUc- 
ular creed?’ And he states, 1” 


* 


answer to this question, “thé 
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even fagans, and Christians of 


ail denominations, and in. every’ 


eriod of the Church, have unit- 
ed in denouncing this class of 
amusements, aS essentially cor- 
rupt and demoralizing in their 
nature.” From the multitude 
of authorities which might have 
been cited in proof of this asser- 
tion, Dr. M. selects Plato, Aris- 
totle, Tacitus, Ovid, the’ primi- 
tive Church, the reformed 
Churches of France; Holland, and 
Scotland, Archbishop Tillotson, 
Bishop Collier, Sir John Hawk- 
ins and Rousseau.* 

The preacher then asks his 
audience, ‘whether they can set 
their feet within the walls of a 
theatre, if they believe the fore- 
going statement? not whether 
they can go often, but can they 
goat all?? We wish every pat- 
rou of the theatre in our country 
would peruse this sermon, exam- 
ine it by the word of God, and 
then answer the above questions 
with a serious reference to the 
judgment-day. If such an ex- 
amination could be had, the stage 
would immediately fall, not to 
rise again In our times. 

The Sermon concludes with 
an appropriate address to the 
younger part of the audience, 
particularly to those at whose so- 


*The reader ' who is desirous of 
consulting a book, in which may be 
found all that the ancients have said 
on this subject, will find such a one 
m the Histrio-mastix of Sergeant 
Prynne, a learned lawyer of the 17th 
century. This work was published 
in 1633, and contains a formidable 
array of syllogisms against the thea- 
tre. Though written in, the quaint 
and extravagant style of the times, it 
is not destitute of solid reasoning, 
and embodies a vast variety of facts 
illustrative of the true character of 
the theatre. 


licitation it was prepared and de- 
livered. ig 

‘The most plausible advocates 
for the stage have always pleaded 
for it aS it might be, and not as 
it is, or ever has been. We have 
not room to examine how far it 
is reasonable to argue in favor 
of reforming an establishment, 
which at all times, and in all 
countries, has been incurably 
bad; which cherishes all the 
selfish and unholy passions; 
which is and ever has been the 
enemy of serious religion; and 
which, so long as tolerated, con- 
tinues to produce various and ex- 
tensive injury to the souls of 
men. Whoever wishes to see 
the chimerical notion of reform- 
ing the stage exhibited in its pro- 
per light, is referred to the review 
of Plumptre’s Sermons on theat- 
rical amusements, in the Eclec- 
tic Review for November 1809, 
p. 1031; an article written with 
great ability, and in a style of 
irony well suited to abash and 
confound every friend of the 
theatre, who should attempt to 
support it by argument, and as 
consistent with religion. 


XXX. Monody on the Victims 
and Sufferers by the late con- 
flagration in the city of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Boston; Charles 
Williams. 1812. 


Tue calamity of Richmond 
though an event of the most aw- 
ful and instructive kind, furnish- 
es a bad subject for poetry. The 
people of this country have had 
all the circumstances of the mel- 
ancholy scene so deeply impres- 
ed on their memories and their 
hearts, that they seem to be al- 
most jn the condition of those 
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who were actually present; and 
this condition, one would sup- 
pose, must consign to despair 
every attempt to make a deeper 
impression of the horrors of that 
conflagration by the aids of fan- 
cy, and the novelties of verse. 
We are surprised, therefore, 
that any person should have had 
the boldness to engage in so ad- 
venturous a project. Nor is our 
opinion of the difficulty of such 
an attempt at all diminished by 
a perusal of the Monody before 
us. We would not intimate, 
however, that Mr. Gilman, (for 
this appears to be the author's 
name by an advertisement pre- 
fixed to the poem,) has done all 
that a genuine poet could have 
done to obviate the inherent dif- 
ficulties of his task. Far enough 
from this. The poet has done 
little more, in a monody of about 
350 lines; than to give a detailed 
statement of the burning of the 
Wheatre. This statement is con- 
siderably less interesting than 
the newspaper accounts, though 
most of them were not remarka- 
bly well written. The small por- 
tion of fiction which is introduc- 
ed adds in no degree to the inter- 
est of the description. 

We quote the three introduc- 
tory couplets as a specimen of the 
best lines. 


**What sounds of anguish load the 

southern gale, 

Ah, why this loud lament, this fun’- 
ral wail? 

What shrieks unusual rend this mid- 
night air? 

Why gleams afar yon dread porten- 
tous glare? 

Why do our shud’dring hearts feel 
unknown woe, 

ind the cold blood refuse its course 
to flow?” p. 5. 


Fhe following lines are, we 
“ink, the worst in the poem: 


‘*Haste, haste, ye wretched crowds, 
: ere’s death alive! 
Ye cannot pour so fast as flames can 
drive! 
Escape, eh, look not back as ye de. 


part, we 
These sights.of grief shall petrify the 
heart. 
For, who, my God, this scene could 


bear to view? | 

See death and torture in their train 
pursue! , 

See groups of females there together 
cling— 

Hear the choak’d utterance see the 
hands wring— 

Now I forbear—I own my lagging 
pow’rs; 

Vainly I while away these lonely 
hours, 

In rashly striving to unshroud that 
veil; 

The pen, the heart, imagination fail.” 


PP: 8, 9. 


Tt may seem candid in the po- 
et to confess his lagging powers, 
though such a confession appears 
to have been quite unnecessary. 

One of the fictitious embellish- 
ments is so strikingly unnatural, 
that we are tempted to notice it 
After describing a mother whe 
had thrown her “infant” from a 
high window, the poet adds. 


‘‘Her orphan infant is convey’d 2 
_ way, 
Pleas’d with the brilliant blaze, he 


pratiles gay. 
Ah, happy ignorance of pain and woe, 
How cruel then had been the power 
to know!” p. 14 


“Now we should apprehend it 
would be ungenteel,as well as un- 
comfortable, to take to the theatre 
a ftrattling infant, so small as not 
to know that it must be painful 
to be left in the midst of a burn- 
ing house. On turning to the 
note, it appears that the 
whony his mother threw out, but 
could not be preyailed upon © 
follow, is styled “her fittis eon. 
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But however this may be, it nev- 
er would be natural fora child, 
at any stage of infancy or chiid- 
hood, to be ‘pleased with a bril- 
jiant blaze,and prattle gay,’ after 
hearing ome heart-rending shriek, 
or seeing one countenance full of 
horror; much Jess after being 
thrown from a high window, 
and hurried away, in the midst 
ef shrieks, screams, wailings, 
and a scene of indescribable and 
universal agony and consterna- 


tion. ' 

On the whole, though this 
monody contains many tolerable 
lines, the versification is in gen- 
eral heavy and prosaic; and the 
the reader is more and more con- 
vinced, as he proceeds, that the 
writer has but feebly executed an 
unpromising task. 

So much we have thought it 
necessary to Say concerning 
this produgtion, considered sim- 
ply as @ work of fancy; but 
we have a more serious design 
in writing these remarks, and 
that is, to consider the moral 
views of the author, and the mor- 
al tendency of his poem. ; 

We should suppose it, proba- 
ble, from an attentive perusal of 
this Monody, (and from this alone 
do we judge) that the author is 
not ready to abjure Christianity; 
though there is not a syllable in 
his verses, which a Deist, who 
believes in a state of future hap- 
piness, could not have written in 
perfect consistency with his de- 
istical creed. Must every poet, 
then, make a confession of his 
faith? No. But every’ poet who 
undertakes te commemorate an 
awful dispensation of Divine 
Providence, to make it an occa- 
Sion of moral instruction, and 
to offer consolation, ought to jet 
‘t appear distinetly, whether his 
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instruction and consolation are 


‘Offered on Christian principles, 


or heathenish principles, or no 
principles at all. He ought ifa 
Christian, to acknowledge the 
hand- of God, to lament the signal 
tokens of his displeasure, and to 
represent the Gospel as the only 
sate foundation of hope in the 
world tocome. Yet nothing of 
this kind-is found here. 

But we must examine several 
passages in detail. 

The writer’s opinion of the 
stage will appear from these two 
couplets, (which are found in the 
same paragraph though not con- 
tiguous to each other:) 


**When to th’ enraptur’d heart, and 
polish’d taste, 
**The drama op’d its joys, refin’d and 
chaste; 








‘‘When fancy spread her gayest 
charms t’ allure, 
“And harmless pleasure smil’d in 


thought secure,” ‘&c. p. 7. 7 


How refined and chaste the joye 
of the drama are, and how Aarm- 
less is the fileasure of attending 
theatrical exhibitions, the man 
will be in some condition to 
judge, who considers that a win- 
ter’s stock of plays for any of our 
theatres contains many hundred 
passages of gross or more ob- 
scure indecency, many hundred 
passages of profaneness, and 
many thousand passages of 3 
morai tendency directly adverse 


tothe fundamental principles af 


Christianity, and, of course, di- 
rectly hostile to the happiness ot 
society. An advocate of the Stage, 


‘the Rev. Mr. Plumptre, com- 


plained that ‘much had been done 
by its adversaries to vilify and 
suppress it, little in the endeav- 
or to conciliate and amend.’ And 
yet Mr. Plumptre admits, that 
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one of those adversaries (Bed- 
ford) has cited in his book ‘near- 
ly seven thousand instances of im- 
fiety and immorality from the 
plays in usé at that time, and 
some of which, (though in rath- 
er an amended state,) still keep 
a place upon the stage.’ “If,” 
say the Eclectic Reviewers with 
great force and propriety, “If 
such ahideous monster was a 
thing capable of being ‘vilified,’ 
or deserving to be ‘conciliated,’ 
what is it on this side the infer- 
nal pit that we can lawfully make 
relentless war upon!” We cannot 
but admire the epithet chaste, 
which Mr. Gilman has applied 
to the drama. He had just risen, 
perhaps, from the pefusal of the 
plays of Congreve, Centlivre, or 
Farquhar. The word chaste will 
probably soon be applied to cer- 
tain other houses of pleasure, of 
which the theatre is adistinguish- 
patron. 


After the writer had closed 


the descriptive part of his Mon- 
ody, he spends about twenty 
lines in deducing moral instruc- 
tion from the calamity of Rich- 
mond. The substance of this is 
an exhortation to the young and 
vay not to trust in pleasure, be- 
cause it is uncertain in its na- 
ture, and of short continuance. 
Nothing is said of its tendency 
to prepare its votaries for eter- 
nity; nothing, indeed,which these 
yotaries would hesitate to ac- 
knowledge; yet for fear, as it 
would seem, of being considered 
as too rigid a moralist, the poet 
finds it necessary to make an exe 
planation, the commencement of 
which is as follows: 


*‘But though the world a lesson 
here may see, 
There is no censure, Richmond, 
meant for thee. 
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Think not that while the thoughtie,, 
ay I warn, | 
I plant within ‘thy breast the probing 
thorn. 
Oh no! let bigot sanctity upbraid 
Thy mis’ry, as a debt to vengeance 
paid, . 
For I disdain to glance such hint se. 
vere, 
And mingle chidings with my pitying 
tear.” see p. 19, 


We are next informed that 
suffering is the lot of all, of the 
righteous as well as the wicked; 
that all enjoyments are short and 
mingled with woe; and that 


‘We laugh to weep; and we but live 
to die.” 


The only effect of this reasoning 
seems to be, to counteract the 
above described exhortation to 
the votaries of pleasure; as the 
exhortation was entirely founded 
on the alleged brevity and un- 
certainty of pleasure, while this 
reasoning tends only to prove 
that every other possession is li- 
able to the same uncertainty, 
and that the virtuous and the 
wicked are equally exposed to 
a sudden termination of their 
enjoyments. The paragraph con- 
cludes with theselines: 


‘‘How then can that be piety, which 
sees 
In some clown’s heedless blunder— 
God’s decrees! 
How weak the eye, how circum- 
- ™  scrib’d the span, 
That find a special judgment—in the 
- lot of man! 
That see ‘‘a woman” thrust each fall- 
“” ing tile, 
And feel @ Samson shake each tott’- 
- wing pile!” p- 20. 


Our readers will observe aD 
impropriety of language here, 
unless it should be allowed that 
“the eye” and “the span” are 
with propriety united in the act? 
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of finding, seeing, and feeling. 
But we have higher charges a- 
gainst the passage, than any im- 
propriety of diction. The first 
couplet means, if it means any 
thing, that true piety does not 
see the particular Providence of 
God in the calamity of Rich- 
mond, and that whatever pre- 
tends to any such thing cannot 
be piety. The two last couplets 
support the same doctrine. To 
a person who had never been ac- 
quainted with such an occur- 
rence, it would seem amazing, 
that any man ina Christian coun- 
try could entertain such views of 
the Divine administration, as are 
exhibited in the lines above cit- 
ed. Yet the writer of these lines 
can see nothing beyond a 
“clown’s heedless blunder,’ in 
an event which terminated the 
lives of more than seventy per- 
sons, some of them persons of 
great distinction, and endanger- 
ed the lives of many hundreds 
more; an event which clothed a 
city in mourning, spread the 
badges of sorrow through a pop- 
ulous state, and was solemnly 
noticed by the national Legisla- 
ture; an event which called forth 
public expressions of condolence 
from the inhabitants of our large 
cities at the distance of several 
hundred miles, and was univer- 
sally considered as one of. the 
most melancholy catastrophes 
ever known in this country. He 
even sligmatizes as spurious pil- 
ety, that which pretends to-see 
any thing further. What, then, 
shall be considered a8 a provi- 
dential dispensation? Or are we 
to hold, that this werld is a littie 
province without the precincts 
of the Divine’ government? Or 
is it a’ province into which God 
occasionally enters to administer 
VoL. IV... New Series, 


the government, leaving it, in 
ordinary cases, to be regulated 
by what are called second causes? 
If so, how great must be the oc- 
casion which shall require the 
interposition of God, in this part 
of his dominions? We would ad- 
vise Mr. G. to set down, in sober 
prose, his views of Divine Proy- 
idence; and if, on examination, 
they should be found to accord 
with the views expressed in his 
poem, let him inquire what could 
be the meaning of our Savior in 
these words: Are not two sfiar- 
rows sold for a farthing? and 
one of these shall not fall on the 
ground without your heavenly 


father. But the very hairs of 


your head areallnumbered. I’car 
ye not, therefore, ye are of more 
value than many sfiarrows.* We 
conceive that the doctrine of a 
particular Providence is here 
taught with incomparable clear- 
ness and force; with vastly 
greater force than it could have 
been taught, in any general phi- 
losophical language. This doc- 
trine is also taught-in numberless 
other passages of Scripture. It 
is, moreover, a doctrine which 
can be clearly and unanswerably 
proved from the acknowledged 
perfections of God. Itis nota 
mere speculative doctrine, but 
one which has vast influence up- 
onthe heart and life, and without 


-which, as Dr. Miller justly ob- 


serves, “prayer would be a use- 
less, hay, al) unmeaning service.” 
lf the people of Richmond saw 
nothing beyond a clown’s blun- 
der,t as the cause of their ca 
lamity, with what propriety could 


*Matt. x, 29—SI. 
tSome of our readers may not re. 
collect, that the fire was communi- 
cated to the scenes by the negligence 
of the man who raised the lamps. 
SQ 
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they set apart a day of humilia- 
tion and prayer? But there is no 
need of more argument, in so 
plain a case. ~ 

With respect. to the death of 
Abimelech, and the destruction 
of the Philistines at the death of 
Samson, to which event the poet 
alludes, there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that these e- 
vents were more under the di- 
rection of God, than the death of 
every man slain by violence from 
the days of Abimelech to the 
present time; nor, in short, than 
any event, small or great, which 
has taken place since the world 
was made. Whysome events have 
been called sfecial interpositions 
of Providence, more than others, 
we have not time to shew. If by 
this language, however, it is un- 
derstood that God has a more di- 
rect control over some events, 
than over others, the language 
is unfortunate, and conveys a 
meaning contrary to the truth, 
and to what it was intended to 
convey. 

After the passage last quoted, 
the poet proceeds: 


‘*Far, Richmond, be such comfort- 

ers from thee; 

And though but few—few may they 
ever be! 

Not such that universal thrill that 
burst 

When tidings of thy suff’rings came 
at first.” p- 20. 


It is plainly intimated here, 
that those who consider the ca- 
lamity of Richmond as a Divine 
judgment, (for every dispensa- 
tion of Providence, which inflicts 
evil, is a judgment,) would not 
be affected with grief on the oc- 
casion. From what erroneous 
notions on the subject such an 
intimation is given, we cannot 
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conceive. It is undoubtedly the 
fact, whether Mr. G. may be 
aware of it or not, that the men 
who view any such event as a 
Divine judgment are most af. 
fected by it, and lament it most 
deeply. And with good reason; 
for it is obvious that they who 
regard an earthquake, for in. 
stance, as an indication of the 
Divine displeasure, must be 
much more affected by it, than 
they who impute it to the mere 
operation of what they call natu. 
ral causes. If any Christian 
can hesitate to acknowledge the 
truth of this observation, let him 
read the book of Lamentations. 
He will there see, that it is pos- 
sible, and natural too, for a good 
man to lament the evils which 
are befalling his country, though 
he considers these evils as the 
direct and special judgments of 
an offended God; nay, princi- 
pally because he considers them 
as partaking of this character. 
A perusal of our Savior’s lamen- 
tation over Jerusalem, and his 
predictions concerning that de- 
voted city, will lead us to the 
same conclusion. 

An inquiry presents itself here, 
with respect to which many per- 
sons have inconsiderately fallen 
into error. It is this: How fara 
Divine judgment furnishes proot 
that the persons -overtaken by 
such a judgment, were, at the 
time, engaged in an unlawful 
employment. It appears to us 
very clear, that no proof whatev- 
er of the unlawfulness of any 
employment can be gathered 
from the mere fact, that persons 
engaged in it came to.a sudden 
and awful death. Multitudes 
have been crushed to death in 
churches as well as in theatres; 
pious ministers Have fallen dea¢ 
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in their pulpits; and persons are 
frequently brought to a sudden, 
and sometimes very affecting, 
termination of their lives, while 
in the pursuit of their lawful 
business, or even while engaged 
in private acts of devotion. We 
take it for granted, that no well 
informed Christian will under- 
take to frove the unlawfulness 
of the theatre from the Rich- 
mond calamity. But when the 
sinfulness of such amusements 
is abundantly established by ar- 
guments which cannot be an- 
swered, there are many who 
will lament, with peculiar sor- 
row, that more than seventy val- 
uable lives should have been lost 
in the conflagration of a theatre; 
that so many immortal beings 
should be hurried into the im- 
mediate presence of God from a 
scene of levity and dissipation, 
and from countenancing a class 
of amusements which are un- 
doubtedly a national sin, and call 
for national humiliation. Will 
not those who contend for the 
lawfulness of the theatre admit, 
that it would give them peculiar 
pain to hear of a great calamity 
befalling a multitude of persons 
engaged in what they themselves 
would consider as a sinful em- 
ployment? To refer once more 
to the solemn event, which has 
occasioned these remarks, we 
should think it rash to conclude, 
notwithstanding the unlawful- 
ness of the theatre, that the per- 
sons who perished in the flames 
at Richmond were greater sin- 
ners than those who escaped 
from the flames, or than the 
mass of their countrymen. Least 
of all should we be disposed to 
Pronounce authoritatively upon 
their final state. But we should 
feel ourselves warranted to speak 


of this catastrophe as an awful 
warning to the young, of the 
folly and sin of a life of pleasure; 
to those who have no evidence 
that they are fit for heaven, of 
the danger and sin of procrasti- 
nation; and to all, of the pre- 
sumption of engaging in any 
employment from which they 
would be unwilling to be called 
into eternity. To the inhabit- 
ants of Richmond this ¢vent 
speaks in a language which can 
hardly be misunderstood, , and 
ought not to be neglected. Hap- 
py will it be, if they shall be ad- 
monished to attend hereafter, as 
becomes those who are favored 
with the Gospel, to the Sabbath, 
the sanctuary, and the offers of 
Salvation. 

At the close‘of the poem, the 
author offers consolation to the 
survivors by the most unquali- 
fied assertions that the souls of 
those, who perished in the con- 
flagration, ascended immediately 
to heaven. 


‘‘Nor think those virtuous souls for, 
ever lost, 

That form’d thy precious ornament 
and_ boast. 

For they are gone where pain can 
never come, 

They left an earthly for a heavenly 
home.” p. 21. 


There are ten lines more to 
the same purpose. 

We fully acquiesce in the opin- 
ion, expressed by the Rev. Dr. 
Miller, and quoted in our review 
of his Sermon, that “when mor- 
tals undertake to wield the thun- 
ders of Omnipotence, they dis- 
play more of their own presump- 
tion and folly, than of an enlight- 
ened zeal for God and holiness.” 
It is not less true, however, that 
a confident decision, without ez: 
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dence of Christian character, that 
the souls of deceased persons 
have gone to heaven, is highly 
presumptuous and profane, a 
most daring ¢ontempt of the 
Scriptures, as well as a bold as- 
sumption of the Divine preroga- 
tives. The Lord of the universe 
has said: He that believeth and 
is baptized, shall be saved; but 
he that believeth not shall be 
damned. And the same glorious 
personage, He who shutieth, and 
20 man ofieneth, and ofreneth and 
no man shutteth, He who hdath on 
his vesture and on his thigh a 
name written, KING OF KINGS 
AND LORD OF LORDS, has abund- 
antly explained what will be in- 
tended by faith, salvation, and 
damnation, in that awful day 
when He shall sit as the Judge 
of the world. Unless we have 
some evidence, therefore, that 
a person has believed on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, we have no 
reason to express an opinion 
that he is an heir of glory. And 
very strong evidence is neces- 
Sary to warrant a confident opin- 
ion, in a case of this momentous 
nature. A long course of very 
eminent piety may authorize 
such an opinion; but a humble 
hope in the Divine mercy seems 
all that the great mass of Chris- 
tians attain in life, and all that 
can be properly expressed by 
survivors, with respect to them 
aiter they are dead. It is just 
as presumptuous to assert, with- 
out evidence, that a. person has 
ascended to heaven, as that he 
has sunk to hell. Man is utter- 
ly incompetent to assert cither. 
What, then, shall be said of that 
audacious presumption, which 
decides upon the future allot- 
ments of a multitude of persons, 
‘oneerning whose religious char- 
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acter nothing is known, and 
whose whole history, so far as 
the writer is acquainted with it, 
consists in the particulars of a 
melancholy death? Indeed, some 
rash and ill-judging panegyrists 
of the dead, decide, professedly 
on Christian principles, not only 
without evidence, but contrary 
to the unvarying testimony of a 
whole life. 

We should not have mention- 
ed this subject, were not the er. 
ror, which has been pointed out, 
an error of a most pernicious 
character. If mankind are per- 
petually taught, that those of 
their friends and acquaintance, 
who are dying around them, as- 
cend directly to heaven, a decis- 
ion so unwarranted, and yet so 
flattering to survivors, Cannot 
but exert an influence hostile te 
religion. It cannot but produce 
a neglect of the soul, and stupid- 
ity in sin, when a regard to 
scriptural evidence only would 
rouse men to work out their sal- 
vation with fear and trembling. 





XXXI. 4 Sermon delivered at 
the Tabernacle in Salem, Feb. 
6, 1812, on occasion of the Or- 
dination of the Rev. Messrs. 
Samuel Newell, A. M. Adoniram 
Judson, A. M. Samuei Nott, A. 
M. Gordon Hall, A. M. and 
Luther Rice, A. B. Missiona- 
ries to the Heathenin Asia, un- 
der the direction of the Board 
of Commissioners for Ffor- 
eign Missions. By LEONARD 
Woops, D. D. Abbot Profes- 
sor of Christian Theology in 
the Theological Seminary in 
/Indover. Boston; S. ‘T. Arm- 
strong. 


Tur occasion, op which this Ser- 
mon was delivered, may with 
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propriety be considered as one of 
the most interesting events, In a 
religious point of view, which 
this country has ever witnessed. 
Should the mission, which then 
commenced, receive the protec- 
tion and blessing of God, the ef- 
fect which it may produce on hu- 
man happiness is utterly beyond 
calculation: and, in any probable 
issue, the effect of the undertak- 
ing, and of the exertions and 
sacrinces which it has called 
forth, must be highly salutary. 
To see five young men of edu- 
cation, piety, and promising tal- 
ents, forsaking their friends, giv- 
ing up their prospects of comfort 
and usefulness at home, and bid- 
ding a final adieu to their native 
land, influenced by a desire to 
preach the Gospel where Christ 
has never been known, .could 
hardly fail to awaken in the mind 
of the preacher uncommon ardor 
of feeling: especially when these 
young men had been his pupils, 
and were known to have engaged 
in the enterprise after great de- 
liberation, and from the sober 
conviction that it was their duty. 
We accordingly find this sermon 
full of thought, animated, persua- 
sive, and, in a word, excellently 
adapted to the occasion. 

The text is nearly the whole 
of the 67th Psalm. 

The object of the preacher is 
‘to rouse his hearers to benevo- 
lent exertion. He would per- 
suade them to act, decidedly and 
zealously to act, under the influ- 
ence of Christian love. He would 
excite them by motives, which 
no follower of Christ can resist, ~ 
‘0 make the spread of the Gospel, 
tnd the conversion of the world, 
‘he object of their earnest and in- 
‘essant pursuit.’ - 


The motives to exertion in this 
cause, are, 1. The worth of souls. 
2. The filenteousness of the frro- 
vision which Christ has made for 
the salvation of mankind. 3. The 
command of our Lord. 4. The 
conduct of those who received this 
command, and of Christian Mis- 
sionaries in stcceeaing times. 5. 
The peculiar design of Christian- 
ityin contradistinction to Juda- 
ism, and its adafitedness to be a 
universal religion. 6. Profthe- 
cy, and the ofierations of Divine 
Providence at the frresent time. 
These several topics are discuss- 
ed with earnestness and ability. 
The facts, arguments, and scrip- 
tural authorities, here brought 
within a small compass, cannot 
fail to convince every candid 
mind, that it is the duty of Chris- 
tians to extend the knowledge of 
the Gospel to all nations. 

The Sermon concludes with 
an affecting address to the young 
Missionaries, and a solemn one 
to the audience. We abstain 
from making extracts, in hopes 
that nearly all our readers will 
peruse the whole discourse. For 
the same reason we do not think 
it necessary to give a more par- 
ticular account of the contents. It 
is sufficient praise to say, as we 
can with propriety, that this Ser- 
mon is worthy of the occasion, 
and the subject. 

The Charge by the Rev. Dr. 
Spring, and the Right Hand of 
Fellowship by the Rev. Dr. 
Worcester, are faithful, and ju- 
dicious. They discover a suita- 
ble anxiety to prevent self- 
deception, and to urge the per- 
formance of duty from pure mo- 
tives only. 

An introduction to this pam- 
phiet contains a brief account of 
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the origin, and progress of the this country to the Heathen ip 
attempt to send the Gospel from Asia. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SEVENTH REPORT OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


(Concluded from p. 425.) 


Tuz next topic for report is the 
augmentation which the funds of the 
Society have received from dona- 
tions, congregational collections, and 
legacies, since the last general meet- 
ing; the enumeration of which, in the 
Appendix, will shew the continuance 
of that zeal and liberality from which 
the Institution derives its efficacy and 
support. 

The Donations from the Auxiliary 
Bible Societies, since the last Report, 
are as follows: 

The Leicester Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety, 400/. 

Edinburgh Bible Society, 700/.; and 
in aid of printing the Icelandic Bible, 
200/. 

Swansea Auxiliary Bible Society, 
150/. 

Utoxeter Auxiliary Bible Society, 


$51. 19s, 6d. 


The Association in London, 93/. 

Reading Auxiliary Bible Society, 
126/. 13s. 

Uxbridge Auxiliary Bible Society, 
400. 

East Lothian Bible Society, 50/. 

West Lothian Bible Society, 5u/. 

Nottingham Bible Society, 220/. 

Greenock and Port Glasgow Bible 
Society, 634. 

Cornwall Auxiliary Bible Society, 
910/. 

Leeds Auxiliary Bible Society, 
4291. 7s. 8d. 

Auxiliary Bible Society at Hud- 
dersfield, 135/. 

Newcastle Auxiliary Bible Society, 
138/, 13s. 5d. 

British Auxiliary Bible Society, 
814/, 16s; 1ld. being the balance of 
their first year’s account, in addition 
to the sum of 2,700/. before remitted. 

Kendal Auxiliary Bible Society, 
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Birmingham Association, 3551. 4s, 

Hull Auxiliary Bible Society, 224/. 
15s. 7d. 

Weymouth Auxiliary Bible Socie. 
ty, 57/. 15s. 

Rotherham Auxiliary Bible Socie. 
ty, 1502. 

Llangollen Auxiliary Bible Socie- 
ty, 20/. 

Manchester and Salford Auxiliary 
Bible Society, 

Sheffield Auxiliary Bible Society, 

Liverpool Auxiliary Bible Society, 
1,800/. 

Of the above, some are gratuitous 
contributions to the funds of the Pa- 
rent Institution, others are charged 
with the condition of refunding a por- 
tion in Bibles and Testaments, either 
according to the particular rule of 
the Auxiliary Society, or agreeably 
to the regulations before adverted to, 
for treating with Auxiliary Societies. 
A more exact specification must be 
reserved for the next report. 

With respect to Liverpool your 
Committee have to state the regret 
expressed by many respectable indi- 
viduals of that town, that the com- 
mercial distresses under which it has 
recently labored, prevented a more 
ample demonstration of their liberali- 
ty in supporting the benevolent ob 
ject of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

It is but justice to certain other 
towns, especially Manchester and 
Nottingham, to remark, that their 
contributions to the Society have been 
made under circumstances of similar 
discouragement: and when the diffi 
culties with which manufactures and 
commerce have had to contend, are 
duly considered, it will be matter ° 
astonishment and gratitude to reflect, 
that exertions in this benevolen' 
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cause have been so little restrained 
in any place; and have, in most 
places, been even stimulated and en- 
larged. ‘ : 

Your Committee have again the 
grateful duty of repeating their ac- 
knowledgments to the Rev. the 
Presbyteries in the Synod of Glas- 
gowand Ayr, collectively and sepa- 
rately; for their contributions to the 
Society. Since the close of the for- 
mer accounts, as stated in the Ap- 
pendix to the last Report, the sum of 
1382/. has been remitted by their 
Treasurer at Glasgow, William 
Muir, Esq. on account of collections 
from the several Presbyteries, and 
Dissenting Congregations; of which 
8U0/. 12s. 4d. is the second annual col- 
lection from the Presbytery of Glas- 
gow. 

In consequence of a recommenda- 
tion from the Rev: the Synod of Ab- 
erdeen, to make collections on ac- 
count of the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society in the Parochial Churches 
within its bounds, the sum of 305/. 
has been collected and remitted. 

From the Rev. the Presbytery of 
Sterling, the Society has received 
147/. 5s. 6d. being the amount col- 
lected at eight Parochial Churches 
in that Presbytery, making, together 
with those included in the last Re- 
port, the total amount of their second 
collection, 250/. 12s 1d. 

The Rev. the Presbytery of Annan, 
having recommended that collections 
should be made in the parish Church- 
es within their bounds, the sum of 
401 has been remitted from those of 
Cumbertrees, Hoddam, and Ruth- 
well. 

The funds of the Society have also 
been augmented by other congrega- 
tional collections in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, the particulars of which 
will be stated in the Appendix; viz. 
in England—from the parish Church. 
es of Guilford; St. Andrews, at Liv- 
erpool; South Collingham, Stow, and 
St. Michael’s, at York; from the 
Meeting-houses at Little Baddow, 
Witham, and Great Yarmouth; at ma- 
hy places in North Wales; and in 
Scotland—At Aughtergavern, Bal- 
Made, Cortachy, Dumfries,’ Moniave, 
and Muthil. 


The funds of the Society have also 
been augmented by various miscella- 
neous contributions, which it is now 
the task of your Committee to parti- 
cularize. 

The Holborn Sunday School has 
made a farther donation of 23/. 9s. 4d. 
and the sum of 154/. has been receiv- 
ed from twenty-nine Sunday Schools 
in North Wales. 

A contribution of 12/. has keen 
made by the young ladies of Miss 
Toulon’s School, at Hackney: this is 
the third contribution from that Sem- 
inary 

A donation of 50/. has been receiv- 
ed from the Committee for conduct- 
ing the Youth’s Magazine. 

To different individuals, also, the 
Society is indebted for liberal contri- 
butions in the course of this year; 
but, as a specification of them would 
lead too much into detail, the enume- 
ration of particulars must be reserved 
for the Appendix. 

And lastly, under this head, your 
Committee have to report the follow- 
ing legacies and bequests: 

Miss Mary Stringer, late of Wat- 
lington, Oxfordshire, 100/. 

Mrs, Allen, late of Aberdeen, 10/. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Penticross, late of 
Wallingford, 100/. 4 per cents. 

Mr. John Hankinson, late of Hack- 
ney, 100/. . 

Mrs. Elmsall, of Thornhill, York- 
shire, 200/. of which a moiety is pay- 
able in 12 months, and the remainder 
subject to contingencies, 

Mr. James Collyer, late of Chob- 
ham, 40/. 

Captain Ross, late of the Cold- 
stream Regiment of Guards, 21/. 

Rev. John Clark, late of Trow- 
bridge, 50/. 

Miss Mary Howlet, late of Spring- 
field, 50/. 

Mrs. Rebecca Tomkins, late of 
South Place, Finsbury, 200/, payable 
aiter the expiration of one life. 

Mr. Allan Cuthbertson, of Glas- 
gow, 100/. The Society is indebted 
to the heirs of Mr. Cuthbertson, John 
and James Cuthbertson, £squires, for 
fulfilling his intentions; as the be- 
quest, from cireumstances peculiar to 
the Scottish law, was not binding on 
them; they have nevertheless paid 
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the same asa donation, with interest: 

The Society’s Library has been 
this year enriched by the accession of 
some valuable books, the donations of 
different individuals. These acts of 
liberality have been duly acknowl- 
edged; and the description of the sev- 
eral works, together with the names 
of the donors, will be particularly 
stated in the Appendix. 

This may le a proper place for ob- 
serving, that desirous of testifying 
the gratitude which the Committee 
consider as due from the Socicty to 
one of its earliest, most consiant, 
and useful friends, the Kev. Josiah 
Pratt, they have unanimously placed 
him among those Life Governors 
who have earned that distinction by 
rendering important services to the 
Institution 

On a general review of the Socie- 
ty’s transactions during the last year, 
your Committee are fully authorized 
to congratulate its Members on the 
increase of its influence and efficacy. 
This prosperity is, under God, to be 
attributed to the simplicity of its ob- 
ject, and the fidelity with which that 
object has been pursued, both at liome 
and abroad. Anxious to secure the 
continuance of this conduct by every 
possible precaution, your Committee 
suggest the expediency of altering 


the arrangement of the words, ‘‘with- 


out Note or Comment,” in the first 
Article of the Constitution, with a 
view to render it more perspicuous 
and explicit. ‘The WBule will then 
stand as follows: 

‘*The Designation of the Society to 
be “The British and Foreign Bible 
Society;” of which the sole object 
shall be, to encourage a wider circu- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures without 
Note or Comment: the only Copies 
in the Languages of the United King- 
dom to be circulated by the Society, 
shall be the authorized Version.” 

Your Committee will now conclude 
thei? Report, with some reflections 
suggested by a review of the progress 
of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, from its institution in 1804, to 
its present state of efficiency. 

It is most gratifying to remark,that 
the approbation generally bestowed 
on the principle of the Society, and 


annually increasing, has uniformly 
attended its proceedings; -that, jp 
the wide range of communications for 
promoting the object of its instity. 
tion, your Committees have received 
the most zealous assistance: Their 
inquiries have been cheerfully an. 
swered; co-operation, where solicit. 
ed, has been cordially granted; and 
even their wishes have been frequent. 
ly anticipated. As the sphere of the 
Society’s operations has expanded, 
its resources have been proportiona. 
bly augmented; numerous Societies, 
animated with the same spirit, have 
annually arisen; like scions, the orna. 
ment, and, beyond them, the support, 
of the parental stock; and hence, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society has 
beén enabled to advance so largely 
towards the attainment of its object-. 
the diffusion of the Records of Eter. 
nal Life over the habitable globe. ks 
growth has indeed been rapid: a 
small seed has become a large tree; 
luxuriant in its branches,and abundant 
in its fruits: let a hope be cherished, 
that its maturity will show still larg. 
er dimensions, and yield fruits in stil! 
greater abundance. 

In connexion with these observa- 
tions, it may not be improper, briefly 
to notice some of the collateral bene- 
fits arising out of the Institution.—In 
opposition to Infidelity it proclaims 
the public belief of thousands in the 
truth of Revelation; implying at the 
same time a sense of obligation on thie 
part of its members, to a practical 
observance of those holy precepts 
which Revelation inculcates. |The 
co-operation of the numerous individ. 
uals composing the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, and the several 
Associations connected with it, ex: 
hibits an example of Christian con- 
cord, honorable to the character, and 
auspicious to the interests of religio”. 
It shews how the unity of the spirit 
may be heli in the bond of peace.” 

The Society is 2!so a medium % 
intercourse amongChristians dispers- 
ed all overthe world; concentrating 
their affections, and combining the!" 
exertions: to promote the glory 0 
God, and the salvation of their fellow- 
creatures. Nor is it a consideration 
ef small importance, that it has a te? 
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dency to conciliate the esteem and re- 
spect of foreign nations, for the re- 
jigious prgnciples and benevolent dis- 
position of the British character. 

It may be further observed of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
that it has awakened the public atten- 
tion, at home and abroad, in a degree 
hitherto unknown, to the spiritual 
wants of their Christian brethren; 
and has excited an equally ardent zeal 
to relieve them. A cursory inspec- 
tion of the several Reports, and of the 
Correspondence annexed to them, 
will shew the degree in which this 
benevolent spirit has operated, in 
supplying numbers of the poor, the 
afflicted, and the desolate, with the 
means of enabling them to exercise 
‘patience in tribulation,” and to *re- 
joice in hope of the glory of God.” 

It was justly said of the Divines 
who first translated the Scriptures 
into English, ‘These, with Jacob, 
rolled away the stone from the Well 
of Life;? and of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society it may truly be af- 
firmed, that it has opened channels, 
by which the waters of this living 
spring have not only flowed to num- 
bers who thirsted for them within 
the United Kingdom, but have been 
conveyed to the barren and parched 
soils of the remotest regions. The 
thanks and acknowledgments with 
which the benevolent exertions of the 
Society have been more than repaid, 
exhibit the combined expression of 
joy, gratitude, and piety; and must 
excite correspondent emotions in the 
hearts ofall who peruse them. 

The utility of the British and For. 
eign Bibie Society has been so exper- 
imentally demonstrated, as to occa- 
sion an expression of surprise that its 
establishment should have been de- 
ferred to so late an era; and that a 
nation professing its belief in the 
Scriptures, and commanding at the 
same time the most favorable means 
of circulating them, should have so 
long delayed its collective efforts for 
their universal dissemination. But 
times and seasons are in the power of 
God: and those therefore to whom 
this high duty has now been assign- 
ed, considering themselves as his 
honored instruments for making 
“known his way upon earth, and his 
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saving health among all nations,” will 
ascribe the praise to Him, to whom 
alone it is due; with devout thanks- 
giving for his blessing—without 
which the best intentions, and most 
persevering exertions to promote e- 
ven his glory, would be of no avail. 
Under the influence of these. senti- 
ments, the Members of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society may contem- 
plate. with heartfelt satisfaction, what 
it has already accomplished, and look 
forward with cheering hope to its fu- 
ture and more enlarged employment. 
The field of operation which lies 
before us 1s vast; and—when consid- 
ered as including the never-ceasing 
wants of Christians both at home and 
abroad, and extending to countries 
where Idolatry and Superstition pre- 
vail—may justly be deemed unlimit- 
ed. This consideration should sug- 
gest the duty of accompanying our 
strenuous exertions with our earnest 
prayers—that the disposition and 
means to satisfy the increasing claims 
on the Society may never fail; that 
the light of Divine truth which we 
are conveying to the eyes of our fel- 
low-creatures, may shine into their 
hearts; and that both those who dis- 
pense and those who receive the Ho. 
ly Scriptures through the medium of 
this Institution, may find them ‘‘the 
power of God unto their salvation.” 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN STUR- 
BRIDGE. 


A Letter from the Rev. Otis Lane to a 
neighboring Clergyman. 


_ Sturbridge, Dec. 12, 1810. 
Rev. Sir, When you were at my 
house, you expressed a wish that i 
would give you some information 
with respect to the late revival of re- 
ligion in this place. 

I observe, in the first place, that for 
Many years there had been here a 
great degree of coldness and dead. 
hess in the great concerns of religion 
Now and then one came forward, and 
made a public profession of his faith; 
but nothing very noticeable in a re- 
ligious view took place; and,‘ so far as 
I can learn, there never has beer 
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what may properly be called a relig- 
ious revival, antecedent to the period 
of which I am about to speak. 

In the beginning of the autumn of 
1809, an uncommon seriousness ap- 
peared to be on the minds of many: 
and a greater readiness to attend to, 
and converse upon, the things of re- 
ligion was observable. There were 
three or four young women, narticu- 
larly, who lived in different parts of 
the Society, that appeared deeply im- 
pressed, and anxiously inquiring what 
they Should do to be saved. Our 
public assemblies soon appeared more 
full, serious, and solemn, than usual. 
The hearts of the friends of Zion be- 
gan to rejoice. Several professors of 
religion were much engaged in the 
cause of the Redeemer. 

In the beginning of the January 
following, confergnce meetings were 
set up, and attended by a considera- 
ble number with great seriousness. 
Some that were first awakened began 
to entertain a hope. Special atten- 
tion appeared to increase, and new 
cases of conviction occasionally, per- 
haps I may say frequently, appeared 
through the winter and spring. Dur- 
ing this time a considerable number, 
we may charitably hope, have been 
brought to bow to the sceptre of Je- 
sus Christ, and are translated from 
the kingdom of darkness to the king- 
dom of God. Since the awakening 
began, thirty have been added 
to the church. Of this number the 
greater part are young persons. Eigh- 
teen are in a family state. Twenty- 
four of the whole number are females; 
of whom two are under twenty, and 
one in her eighty first year. Four or 


five others entertain a hope, whohave | 


not yet made a public profession, 
Some, who have been under great 
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convictions, have, we fear, settled 
down again into thoughtless security, 
Though we may expect tares among 
the wheat, yet in those who haye 
made a profession nothing has hither. 
to appeared inconsistent with the 
temper and character of the humble 
followers of Christ- But God seeth 
not as man seeth We cannot deter. 
mine the state of the heart. Though 
the late revival could not be called 
general, it is worthy of pious Notice 
and grateful acknowledgments. We 
should not despise the day of small 
things. We believe the Lord has, 
in a special manner, been with: us, 
and wrought a good work in the 
hearts of sinful men: praised be his 
name. The friends of Zion have great 
reason to ascribe glory to Divine 
grace. 

The special attention seems now to 
have subsided, though we still keep 
up conferences. 

It is worthy of remark, that the 
subjects of the good work experienced 
adeep sense of the hardnessand plague 
of their own hearts; of their lost, un. 
done, and helpless state; of their own 
utter unworthiness; and of their sole 
dependence upon the righteousness 
of Christ, and the sovereign grace of 
God. They also saw and felt the 
importance and excellence of many 
doctrines and realities of the Gospel, 
to which they had before felt peculiar 
opposition, 

If, dear Sir, you can collect from 
the above statement any thing that 
will add to the general mass of useful 
information, respecting the late re- 
ligious revivals in this country, it is 
at your service, With great respect, 

I am, &e. 


na 


ABSTRACT OF THE ACCOUNTS OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT, FOR THE YEAR 1811. 


Expenditures. 
Monies paid to Missionaries . . ° $2,559 97 
Expenses for books to be distributed, transportation, &c. . 156 96 
Salary of the Treasurer ; : ¢ ; 100 00 
Salary of the Auditor and Secretary ° é - 10000 
Printing, stationary, and other contingencies - - $9 66 
—_—— 


. 
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Receipts. 


Contributions in New Settlements 
Avails of books sold : 
Interest on notes and bonds . 





: ' - . $208 22 
3 ; 9 00 

. ‘ - 1,506 92 
$1,724 14 


LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLI- 
GENCE. 


NEW WORKS. 

A Discourse occasioned by the 
burning of the Theatre in the city of 
Richmond, (Va.) &c. &c Delivered 
inthe Third Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Jan 8, 1812, at the re- 
quest of the Virginia Students attach- 
ed to the Medical Class, in the VUni- 


_ versity of Pennsylvania. By A. Alex- 


ander, D. D. Philadelp 
Scott. 

A Sermon delivered in Boston be- 
fore the Massachusetts Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Nov. 27,1811. By the Rev. Eliphalet 
Pearson, LL. D. Cambridge; Hil- 
liard & Metcalf. 1811. 

A half-century Sermon, delivered 
at Norfolk, Oct. 28, 1811, fifty years 
from the Ordination of the author to 
the work of the ministry in that place. 
By AmmiR. Robbins. Hartford; Pe- 
ter B. Gleason & Co. 1811. 

The Watchman’s Warning to the 
house of Israel; a Sermon, delivered 
before the Congregation inPetersham, 
Nov, 21, 1311, being the day appoint- 
ed for Thanksgiving throughout the 
Commonwealth. By Fesius Foster, 
A.M. Minister of the Gospel in Pe- 
a Worcester; I. Thomas, jun. 

11. 

Reply to Mr. Abbot’s Statement of 
proceedings in the First Society in 
Coventry, Connecticut. By the As- 
sociation in Tolland County. Hart- 
ford; Peter B. Gleason & Co. 1812. 


nia; J. W. 


A Sermon preached Sept. 8, 1811, 
at the Presbyterian Church in Eliza- 
beth Street, New York, being the 
Sabbath after the author’s ordination 
and installation as pastor of the 
church in that place. By Henry P. 
Strong. New York; Largin & Thomp- 
son. 1811. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

A Dissertation on the use and 
abuse of Tobacco, wherein the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages attend- 
ing the consumption of that entertain- 
ing weed, are particularly considered. 
Humbly addressed to ail Tobacco 
Consumers, but especially those 
among Religious People. Second 
American edition. By Adam Clarke, 
LL.D. Newburyport; Thomas & 
Whipple. 1812. 

The Works of the Reverend Joseph 
Bellamy, D. D. late of Bethiem, 
Connecticut, in three volumes. New 
York, Stephen Dodge. Boston; Sam- 
uel T. Armstrong. 1812. 

The System of Doctrines contained 
in Divine Revelation explained and 
defended. Shewing their consistence 
and connexion with each others To 
which is added, a treatise onthe Mil- 
lennium. Intwo vols. By Samuel 
Hopkins, D. D. late pastor of the Ist 
Congregational church in Newport. 
Second edition. Boston; Lincoln & 
Edmands, 1812. 


FIRE AT NEWBURYPORT, 


THE correspondent, who furnished the list of donations to the sufferers by 
the fire at Newburyport, has transmitted some corrections of that list, and 
several additions, which we here subjoin: 


Becket $12 99 
Belchertown 3 16 00 
Berkshire Wash. Ben. Society 80 00 
Berwick, Rev. N. Lord’s Soc. 6 69 


Blandford 31 60 
Boylston 40 U0 


Carried forward 186 68 
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Brought forward 186 
Brunswick, Rev. W. Bailey’s 


Society 61 
Buckland, Cong. Soc. 35 
Chester : 35 


Connecticut, additional sum de- 

posited at Hartford Bank 1,010 
Dalton 13 
Dracut, West Parish 34 


East Parish 21 82-—55 
Deerfield 92 
East- Sudbury 43 
Goshen 32 
Gill 22 
Gilmantown, N.H. 48 
Groton 200 
Halifax 13 
Hatfield 50 
Haverhill, additional donation 15 
Holden 38 
Hubbardston 55 
Lebanon 16 
Lebanon, N.H. 94 
Lee 30 
Limerick 7 
Littleton 35 
Longmeadow, Rev. R. S. 

Storrs’s Society 4l 


Lynn,Students at the Academy 50 
Methuen, additional donation 29 
Middlefield 37 
New York, from several indi- 
viduals of the Society of 
Friends, (the sum omitted in 
the January Panoplist,) 500 
From an individual in the 
same Society 100-600 
Pepperell 47 
Pelham, N.H. add. donation 2 


68 


00 
00 
09 


50 
45 


82 
46 
00 
09 
00 
55 
00 
19) 
20 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
40 


51 
00 
12 


00 


00 
00 
50 





Carried forward -2,996 19 


Makcu, 


Brought forward 2,996 19 


Plainfield 11 55 
Plympton, 12 00 
Sandisfield, Cong. and 2nd 
Baptist Society 19 65 
Sheffield 20 00 
Snowhill, (Maryland) 61 00 
Spencer 96 00 
Sterling 124 58 
Tewksbury 65 68 
Tisbury, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Baptist Society 25 00 
Tyngsborough 59 45 
Upton 15 00 


Warner, N. H.- private donation 1 00 
Washington, Cong. Soc. 13 30 
Windsor 17 00 
West Springfield, Ist parish 91 00 





Wiscasset 738 20 

Foot of account in the Jan- 
uary Panoplist 123,263 91 
Total 127,630 51 


Note. A donation of 400 dollars 
from Joseph Newell, Esq. of New: 
bury, was through mistake included 
in the amount of Newburyport sub- 
scriptions, inthe November Panoplist. 

Sundry donations in_ provisions, 
lately received from the .owns of Bed- 
ford, Boscawen, Concord, Weare, 
and other towns in New Hampshire, 
estimated at 200 dollars, or upwards, 
are omitted i» the foregoing sched- 
ule. 

The inaccuracies, which have been 
corrected, generally occurred in ex- 
tracting the sums from the books of 
the Committee, Selectmen, &c. 


DONATIONS TO FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


March 2. A contribution from the Congregational church 
in Saco, (Maine,) by the hands of the Rev. Jonathan 


Cogswell, 


$14 06 


March 3. Small donations from two individuals in differ- 


ent parts of the country, 


3 50 


March 6—14. The following sums have been received 
by the hands of the Rev. Dr. Morse,* viz. 


From individuals in the town of Holden, 30 58 


——— 


Carried forward 30 58 $17 56 


* The donations from Bridgewater and the Hon. Foshua Darling, published i” 
ur last number, were also received by the hands of Dr. Morse. 
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Brought forward 30 58 & $17 56 


From the Congregational church in Princeton, 
From the Foreign Mission Society of Bath and 
the Vicinity, 
March 9. From the Rev. Dr. West, a donation from 
individuals in the town of Stockbridge, 
March 17. From individuals in the first parish in 
Scituate, by the hands of Mr. Ezekiel Rich, viz. 
From Capt. Elijah Barstow, 
Abigail Neal $5. Mary Barstow $5— 
Charles Tolman 10. Joseph R. Tolman 5— 
Benjamin Delano 16. Charles Torrey 5— 
Hannah Turner 15. James Torrey 8— 
John Nash 5. Dea. Thomas Cushing 6— 
John foster 5. Dr. Cushing Otis 7— 


49 36 
123 00——202 94 
66 33 


$7 
10 
15 
21 
23 


il 
12 


From several persons in small donations under $5 each,* 19—118 00 
From individuals in the second parish in Scituate, by the 


hands of Mr. Rich, viz. 
From Rowland Litchfield and his family— 
Levi Vinal and his daughter— 
Widow Lydia Litchfield and her daughters— 
Job Vinal 6. Ward Litchfield 15— 
Stephen Litchfield— 


$11 
5 
10 


21 
5 


From several persons in small donations under $5 each, 31 25-—83 25 
From Dea. Roger Sumner and his daughter, of Stough- 


ton, by the hands of Mr. Rich— 


5 00 


From individuals in the town of Easton, by the hands of 


Mr. Rich, viz. 


From Parmenas Ames $5. Ichabod Maccum- 


ber $20— 


Col. John Williams and his family 6 50. Cephas 


Leach 5— 
Lemuel Keith and his daughter— 
Col. Shepard Leach— 

leazer Keith and h.. sister— 

eth Littlefield and his family— 
Howard Lathrop— 
Rachel Drake 6. E. & S. Littlefield 6~— 
Charles Hayden 30, Abijah Reed, jun, 7— 
Vesta Guild 10. Joseph Haywood & Son 6— 
Calvin Brett, Esq. 5. Capt. Noah Reed 5— 
Josiah Copeland 10. Rufus Ames 20— 


40 
5 
6 

20 

12 

37 

16 

10 

30 


From several persons in small donations under $5each, 47 11—267 61 


From individuals in the first parish of Wrentham, by 


the hands of Mr. Rich. viz. 
From Col. Benjamin Hawes and his family— 
Benjamin Day 7. David Fisher, jun. 7— 
Capt. Lewis Whiting and his wife— 
Comfort Robbins 7. Col. Samuel Druce 10-— 


22 
14 

7 
17 


From several persons in smaii donations under S$5each,f 13 43——-73 43 


From individuals in the town of Norton, by the hands 


of Mr. Rich, viz. 


From Jacob Shepard 5. Dea. Timothy Briggs 5— 


Widow Rachel Crane 5. Small donations 4— 


$10 
9———19 (0 


er 


Carried forward $853 12 


_*A small donation was previously received from a female in that parish, and is 
mcluded in a sum under an earlier date. 
{Additional donations are expected from this parish 
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Brought forward &g 
March 23. From Mr. Daniel Nettleton, of Washington, PASS 12 
(Conn.) bythe hands of the Rev. Ebenezer Porter, 5 00 
March 25: From the Female Charitable Society of Great 
Barrington, by the hands of the Rev. Dr. Dwight— 432 
From a young lady in Derby, by the hands of Dr. 
Dwight, (half to missions, and half to translations) 9 3S4——41 34 
From the Foreign Mission Society of New-Haven 
and the Vicinity, by the hands of Mr, Timothy 
Dwight, jun. the Treasurer, viz. for the support 
of Foreign Missions— $281 50 
To aid the translations of the Bible— 228 50—510 06 
From the Female Foreign Mission Society of New 
. Haven, by the hands of Mr. Dwight, viz. for the 


support of Missions $108 55 
To aid the translations of the Bible*— 33 54—-142 09 
From the Officers and Students of Yale College, “ 

by the hands of Mr Dwight, 107 08 


Feb. 6—20. From individuals in the following towns, 
by the hands of the Rev. Dr. Woods, viz. 














Ashby, H38 84 
Groton, ‘ ‘* 95 75 
Townsend, 20 00 
Pepperell, 18 00 
Hollis (N. H.) 30 76 
Dracut, Rev. Mr. Atkinson’s Society, 6 24 
Vacant Society, 19 50 
Reading, Rev, Mr. Emerson’s Society, 42° 87 
Rev. Mr. Sanborn’s Society, 98 $2 
Stoneham, ‘ 31 37 
Londonderry (N. H.) 12 10 
Haverhill, Rev. Mr Tompkin’s Society, 9 00 
Rev. Mr. Dodge’s Society, 2 00 
New Salem (N. H.) 475 
Andover, Rev. Mr. Loring’s Society, 7 00 
Vacant Society, : 55 00 
Bedford, 27 34 
Concord, 15 00 
Woburn, ll 04 
Wilmington, 11 26 
Tewksbury, (of which $20 from Philip Gedney, Esq:) 36 09—522 23 
From the domestics of P. Gedney, Esq. + 
$2,184 78 


As great accuracy is desirable inthe monthly accounts of donations which 
are published, all persons who receive donations to be paid over to the Treas- 
urer of the Board of Commissioners, are requested to make a memorandum 
of the sums they receive, with the dates, snd the names of donors, and to 
leave such memorandums with the Treasurer when they pay over the money. 

Donations from the towns of Abington and Weymouth, will be published in 


our next. 


*An additional sum (not yet received, ) has been given for this purpose by this 
Society. kK 

+An additional sum (not yet received) of nearly $100 has been given by the 
Officers and Students of Yale College; so that the whole amount given by them, 
by the two above mentioned Socicties, is not far from $900. : 
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The Christian zeal which has been exhibited in the numerous donations, 
to support Foreign Missions, and to aid the translation of the Bible into the 
Janguages of Asia, is truly admirable, and has excited lively emotions of jo 
and gratitude in the minds of many. The cheerfulness and alacrity wit 
which many persons offered their money has rarely been paralleled, even in 
the annals of religious beneficence. The poor were eager to share with the 
rich the pleasing satisfaction of contributing to send the Gospel to the 
Heathen. Several instances deserve particular notice. A man in quite mod. 
erate circumstances gave a five dollar bill; his wife, wishing to give her offer- 
ing also, and not having money in her possession, immediately devoted her 
gold necklace to this best of causes. A hired girl in Boston gave, without 
the least solicitation, ten dollars which she had saved from her wages. She 
only inquired, if the money would certainly go to the Missionaries; and, on 
being assured that it would, immediately requested her employer to pay it. 
Several other hired girls, in country towns, gave three dollars each; and 
others less, according to their ability. 

The Prudential Committee were agreeably surprised to find the donations 
greatly exceed their most sanguine expectations. Within three weeks, in- 
cluding the day on which the Missionaries were ordained, not far from 6,000 
dollars were received in donations, the greater part of which was altogether 
unexpected. 





FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETIES. 


Tue Foreign Mission Society of Bath and its Vicinity was organized on the 
12th ult when the followmg gentlemen were chosen officers: 

Rev. W1iLi1aM Jenks, President. 

Dr. SAMUEL ADAMS, Secre:ary. 

Mr. JonaTHAN Hype, Treasurer. 
More than $100 annually have been subscribed by the members of this Se- 
ciety. ‘ 


The Foreign Mission Society of New Haven and the Vicinity was organize 
ed on the 2nd inst. when the following gentlemen were chosen officers: 
Rey. Timotuy DwicutT, D.D. LL.D. President. 
ye SaMuUEL MERwiN, \ 
eV. SAMUEL ULARK, x. , 
Mr. JeExemtan Day, Prof. of Math. Y. C. Vice-Presidents. 
Wiii1aM L> * FINGWELL, Esq. j 
STEPHEN TWLNinG, Esq. Secretary. 
Mr. Timotuy DwicGutT, jun. Treasurer. 
Rocer SHERMAN, Esq 4uditor. 
This Society has already raised above $500, of which more than $200 are 
annual subscriptions. 


OBITUARY. 


Dizp, at New Haven, in Nov. last, ful piety, and his daily performance 
'. JeEreEMiaH ATWATER, for many of domestic, social, and religious du- 

years Steward of Yale College, aged ties. He died at the funeral of his 

(7. He had been long a professor of aged friend, the Pa Mr. Wiiliston, 

Teligion, and was greatly esteemed and spent hid lasfmoments in offer- 

°n account of his active usefulness, img up prayers for his family, and for 

'8 hospitality, his love of the clergy miunistera of the Gospel. 

and of goed men generally, his cheer- 
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In the parish of Middlesex, (Con.) 
Mrs. HANNAH SLosson, aged 101. 

At Alstead, (N. H.) Gen. Amos 
SHEPARD, many years President of 
the Upper House jn the Legislature 
of New Hampshire. 

At Pittsfield, Mrs. Saran Merry, 
aged 89; having had 303 descendants, 
of whom 241 are now living. Out of 
12 children 11 are now living. 

At New York, during the year 
1811, 160 persons of the small pox. 

At Peacham, (Vt.) during the 
year 1811, about 60 persons of fevers, 
principally the spotted fever. 

At Charleston, (S.C.) on the 4th 
of January last, Mrs. Mary, wife of 
Gen. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
aged 60. 

At Norfolk, (Vir.) during the year 
1811, 4 men and 1 woman murdered; 
3 men and 2 women by suicide; and $ 
men supposed by murder or suicide. 


At New Orleans, James ALExay. 
DER, Esq. by suicide. 

At Hopkinton, (R. I.) Mr, Pere, 
Davis, aged 100, for more than 69 
years a preacher in the society of 
Friends. 

In Spain, the French General Gy. 
RARD, Of his wounds, and anxiety of 
of mind on account of his defeat by 
Gen. Hill. 

In England, Sir Peter Parken, 
Admiral of the fleet, aged 95, the 
oldest and the highest naval officer in 
Great Britain. 

At Amwell, (N. J.) Mrs Lucaz. 
TIA CHAMBERLAIN, aged 103, 

At Windsor, (Con.) Mr. S. Row. 
LEy, aged 101, 

On his return from Charleston to 
Columbia, drowne2? in fording a 
stream raised by a freshet, Cuar.es 
Dewar Simons, Esq. aged 26, Pro. 
fessor of Chemistry and Natural Phil- 
losophy, in the Colloge of S, Carolina 


HYMN. 


Yes, foolish once, I went astray, 
Self-banished from my gracious 
Lord, 
Exulted in the sinner’s way, 
Nor.trembled at its last re ward. 


Oft, oft, the warning voice was sent 
To rouse and wake my slumb’ring 
fear; 
Yet still, disdaining to repent, 
I proydly check’d the rising tear. 


But now, ah now, I understand, 
I bid the gracious sorrows flow, 
Aric kiss the lear chastising hand 
That laid my proud rebellion low. 


Yet low and humbled in the dust, 
To Heav'n I raise my weeping eye, 
Dear Savior! ’tis in thee I trust, 
Thou wilt not let my spirit die. 
N. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We decline inserting the effusion of Jouw Urick, and several pieces 0 
poetry from anonymous correspondents, ~ 


A correspondent expresses himself highly 


gratified with the proposal of « 


new Life of President Edwards, as stated in ournumber for February, 1811, p- 
408; and thinks such a work would be exceedingly useful. 


Pastor will be inserted. 


Hints from a Lay BroTuer will be noticed hereafter. ; 
We hope re present our readers with an accurate and systematic 


statement of the 


gin and progress of the Eastern Translations of the Bible, 


compiled by a correspondent, who has spent much ‘time in arranging matt- 


rials and consulting authorities, 





